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‘4 Meets 
every wish for 
a perfect automobile. 
Has accomplished endurance 
and speed results, overcome 
weight and road conditions impos- 
/ sible to all other motor cars of the 
Voiture Légére class. Unequaled for 
style, grace, luxurious comfort, elegant 
appointments, magnificent appearance. 
Model «L’’ 1904 Four-Cylinder 
Packard, 22 horse power, price $3,000 
Other models $1,500 to $10,000 


Write for descriptive, illustrated literature and name 
of nearest agent, who will give you a Packard ride— 
aride of real pleasure. 


Packard Motor Car Co. 
Dept. H., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Member A iatiun Licensed Aut bile Manufacturers. 


\ New York Agents, Packard 
\ Motor Car Co. of N. Y., 
. 317 W. 59th St., 
New York Citv a i 





Insures beautiful teeth, sweet mouth, agreeable breath. 
Preserves while it beautifies. No powder or liquid to 
spill or waste in use. Convenient and Economical. 

Agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, 

Ghent, Brussels, Manila, Honolulu, and City of Mexico, 

Sold in every city on the globe through the export jobbing 

houses of New York City, San Franciscoand New Orleans. 

25 Cents at all druggists 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


-CRANITONIC 


The Food that Does The Hair Good 





Purily” 


, 


Makes 
Hair Grow 
Sfops Hair 
Falling Out 


Prevents and _ i | << 1895 1904 
Cures Dandruff ‘ ll | ; : f 
Nine Years Experience 


**My hair was dry and brittle and falling out in an alarming manner. A friend suggested Crani-Tonic. Its use 


restored my hair to health. It is now soft, strong and easy to arrange. I have recommended Crani-Tonic to many | i » 
friends, all of whom praise it.” 579 Southern Boulevard, New York, Dec. 31, 1903. (Miss) JEANIE CUTHEL. q Our latest design shows how acces 
sible the engine is, permitting Tonneau 


rs + oN : i 4 
The Hair Dressing Par Excellence}: ‘\§ ; (nel 
“Gives your hair lustre and that indescribable sheen that makes even the crc hnmy AI : , | Price with Tonneau and 


of hair beautiful. Its action though potent is gentle and agreeable.”—DR. W 
Have you any serious trouble with your Hair or Scalp? Standard Equipment complete, 


If so you can correspond with us in confidence because the Crani-Tonic Company are the only manufacturers - } 

of a hair and scalp preparation maintaining a Medical Department where diseases of the hair and scalp are ) "if | 1 I5O 

studied by specialists—regularly graduated and licensed physicians. Explain fully the symptoms of your case 4 9 

and enclose a few hairs for microscopical examination, and we will send you a complete report upon the condi- L 5 } 

tion of your hair with advice for home treatment ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write to-day, using coupon below. . @ We give you style and finish without 

CUT OFF HERE AND IMAIL TO US TO-DAY i z Tea sacrificing simplicity or comfort, while 

Name in full ~ 5 our records in the Endurance Runs 

oo Sets show that OUR cars are durable. 

Address in full a} 4 | Send for Catalog 6 

Have you Dandruff ?............-.00006 F Agencies: Th 

Is the Dandruff oily or dry ?........... ° A ree Bottle alo | ¢ 

of Crani-Tonic Hair Food and Cake ">; Street. | F ed , 

C f Crani-Tonic Sh Soap will : redomia 
Oupon of Crani- tonic ampoo Soap Wl Western Automobile Co., 


be sent to any person sending 10c, 1303 Michigan Ave. 


Does your scalp itch ?..........sss00e and be in stamps or coin to cover cost MILWAUKEE is te Mig. Co. 
ee eee Convinced | % mailins. {37 Oneida Street i t_ . 

et ae | a Youngstown 
€rani-Tonic Hair Food is for sale by all Dealers. 25c., 50c. and $1 the bottle, or will be sent Ww. G. Hollis & Co., H 

direct from our laboratories, express prepaid, on receipt of price. 113 go a | wale > Ohio 


CRANI-TONIC HAIR FOOD COMPANY, 526 West Broadway, NEW YORK senerf Canada, 


1780 Notre Dame St. 
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Af. 2 RK: TT. EE. BAST. L:E 


A JAPANESE HOSPITAL CORPS ORDERLY CARRYING A WOUNDED SOLDIER TO HIS QUARTERS AFTER AN OPERATION FOR THE EXTRACTION OF A 
BULLET FROM THE FOOT, PERFORMED IN THE FIELD HOSPITAL AT ANTUNG. IT IS NOTICEABLE FROM THE VARIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS PUBLISHED IN 
THIS NUMBER THAT MOST OF THE JAPANESE SEEM TO HAVE BEEN WOUNDED IN THE FEET OR LLGS, WHILE THE RUSSIANS APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN 
STRUCK IN THE HEAD, OR UPPER PART OF THE BODY. THIS IS NO DOUBT DUE TO THE FACT THAT THE RUSSIANS WERE BEHIND INTRENCHMENTS 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER'’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ATTACHE TO GENERAL KUROKI'S ARMY OF INVASION, COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY 





AN ANSWER 
TO MR. BRYAN 


A VOICE 
FROM TEXAS 























R. BRYAN ASKS US for an explanation of our views on 
the independence of the judiciary. He admits that our 
opinion may be due to lack of information, but he goes 
on to suggest that if, as is very probable, the writer ‘‘un- 
derstands the influence that sympathy exerts upon the 

courts, his criticism merely proves that his own sympathies are with 
the corporations that are to-day controlling some of our judges, as 
well as the Executive, the Senate, and Congress.’? The statement 
that the corporations control Mr. RoosEvELT is part of Mr. Bryan’s 
fixed and almost single idea, the absorbing successor to the cross 
of gold.  ‘‘If the trusts make a man rich with big fees, and then 
make him a Supreme Judge by the aid of a President elected by 
trust funds, may he not lean toward the trusts? What does Cot- 
LIER’S WEEKLY say?’’?’ What COLLIER’S says is clear. We are as 
much interested as anybody is in confining the power of concen- 
trated and monopolistic wealth, but we believe that all changes 
should be made with the old Anglo-Saxon prudence and respect for 
law. Mr. Roor, for example, has been vigorously attacked, of late, 
by the professional trust-busters, because he has taken part in an 
argument about the effect of the Northern Securities decision. He 
has certainly grown rich with big fees from corporations. Never- 
theless, we do not hesitate to say that, because Mr. 
Root knows the law and would, we believe, interpret 
it, we should prefer him on the Supreme bench to Mr. 
Bryan’s friend, GUMSHOE BILL, to Tom Watson, to Mr. Bryan 
himself, or to any attorney more notable for radical opinions than 
for knowledge of the law. Mr. Bryan asks a series of test ques- 
tions, of which we select the one of most recent application and 
present bearing. Will we, he wishes to know, ‘‘say that the nine 
judges who divided five to four on the merger case each had ‘an eye 
singly to what is law’??? Does Mr. Bryan imply that the judges 
divided upon their political affiliations or their ‘‘sympathy with 
the people’’? If so, he makes out a strong case for the Republican 
party, and the easiest course would be for him to come out flat for 
RoOosEVELT. We do not say that all irrelevant sympathy can be 
excluded from a man because he has been made a judge. We 
are making no extreme statements whatever. No institution is 
infallible. What we say, and, if spared, may say again, is this: 
That the independence and stability of the judiciary is a bulwark 
of free government, and that the grounds for making a man a 
judge should be his legal knowledge and his personal integrity, 
not his agreement or disagreement with Mr. Bryan on current 
politics, or with Mr, RoosEvELT on race suigide. 


ROM TEXARKANA, TEXAS, comes a wail which moves us to 

reply. Our friend, if incoherent, could not be called either 
colorless or indifferent. ‘‘Your roasts of the ROCKEFELLERS,’’ he 
observes, ‘‘while amusing and instructive, doubtless only serve to 
gratify their Yanity of being noticed. But you offer no specific 
remedy for wrongs you acknowledge to exist. Of what avail to 
merely make faces and protest, though ever so ably? Or is there 
in your opinion ever likely to be any redress forthcoming? Or 
must the ‘people’ simply remain as they are, the long-suffering 
(m)asses? Your laudation of that platitudinous, treacherous, hypo- 
critical old humbug, GROVER CLEVELAND, makes Texas tired. Con- 
sign it to innocuous desuetude, for Christ’s sake. Amen.’? So 
concentrated an expression of feeling admits of various modes of 
response. We choose to overlook ROCKEFELLER’s delighted vanity 
and the wrath of Texas over CLEVELAND, and to emit.a few words 
on the topic of remedy for the people’s wrongs. In the first place, 
we are not ~“xpecting, within a decade or two, the 
advent of elysium. Ina novel published about five years 
ago, the then Pope, Leo XIII, was made to tell with 
approval the following Sicilian story. ‘‘When Our Lord was busy 
creating the world, He wished one day to know if He had much 
more work to do. And He sent San Pietro out to see if the world 
was finished. When San Pietro came back, he said: ‘Every one 
is weeping and sobbing and lamenting.’ ‘Then the world is not 
finished,’ said Our Lord, and He went on working. Three days 
later Our Lord sent San Pietro again to the earth. ‘Every one is 
laughing and rejoicing and playing,’ said San Pietro, when he 
came back. ‘Then the world is not finished,’ said Our Lord, and 
He went on working. San Pietro was despatched for the third 
time. ‘Some are weeping and some are laughing,’ he said, when 
he came back. ‘Then the world. is finished,’ said Our Lord. 


‘And so shall it be and continue,’ said the old Pope.’? Some 
men will always be too rich and some will be too poor, but 
there will be improvement. The statement that the poor are 


getting poorer is childish. ‘‘The people,’’ as our Texan calls 
4 


them, have comforts and opportunities to-day that nobles lacked 


but yesterday. There are, nevertheless, certain grinding monop- 
olies, able to corrupt legislatures and contravene the laws, one 
of the worst being the Standard Oil Company, used as a text by 
the gentleman from Texarkana. The country is happy and pros- 
perous, as human nature goes. The best step toward more happi- 
ness is to elect to office incorruptible men, who will enforce the 
laws we have. Men like Fotk and RoosEvELT stand for the 
doom of the system of Hanna, Piatt, and Quay. Wealth will 
be shorn of its illegal powers whenever the American people will 
take the trouble to govern themselves. 


LTHOUGH THE PRESIDENT’S PERSONALITY must be an 

issue of the campaign, the degree to which it is used by his 
opponents may become so offensive to ordinary taste and justice 
that he will be helped by abuse. When he made a commonplace 
address to the boys at Groton he was attacked by many newspapers 
with well-feigned indignation because he put his old strenuous 
vocabulary once more through its paces. It is legitimate to laugh 
at his infatuation with fighting and the Decalogue, or even seriously 
to regret that insistence; but it should always be remembered that 
Mr. RoosEVELT is an exceptionally good man and an exceptionally 
good President. When that is remembered, criticism of his short- 
comings will have the proper tone. We humans are all tiny crea- 


tures. Even presidents and editors are but bubbles. Let us, 
therefore, not be hard upon our good men if they hap- 
pen not to shine in their occasional addresses. One ocx Wa 


recent object of criticism was the President’s allegation 
that any country whose people conduct themselves well can count 
upon our friendliness. This statement was attacked as presump- 
tuous by many of the same critics who have formerly declared that 
the Monroe Doctrine should imply some responsibility for the good 
behavior of our Southern neighbors. Such desperation to find an 
issue is a profound compliment to the present Administration. If 
one wishes to be honestly critical, without forcing the note, it is 
almost necessary to take the tone of humor. It is easy and natural 
to discuss with Mr. Roosgve.t the fact that a single pair of boll 
weevils propagate 134,000,000 other weevils in a season, with its 
bearing on race suicide. It is fair for the President’s cleverest 
opponent to invent such campaign songs as this: 
‘‘With the trusts 
We'll wipe the floor; 
We are out 
For good red gore. 
Each of us 
Has fifteen boys; 
We are full 
Of fight and noise. 
Knock ’em, soak ’em, eat ’em up, roar, 
Four years more of THEODORE!”’ 
Mr. RoosEvELT, in short, is a legitimate target for wit, but 
not for obloquy. It is just to temper his exuberance with hu- 
mor, and do what criticism can to strengthen him against temp- 
tations, but to make him out either bad or dangerous, with such 
a record in public office as he has had for many years, is usually 
insincere and mean, 


S THE FISCAL ISSUE in Great Britain has been definitely put 

over until the next Parliament, another victory is scored for 
the redoubtable Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, since he is the head and front 
of the attack upon,a system which has become almost sacred with 
the educated English. To realize how Englishmen feel about free 
trade some knowledge of history is needed. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws was the result of one of the hardest fights in Parliamentary 
history. It meant a victory not merely for the doctrine of free 
trade, but for critical, rather radical opinion generally, to such an 
extent that the contest had all the excitement of a class issue. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has challenged not the correctness of a 
fiscal computation only, but the soundness of a theory of 
government. The doctrine of free trade has been insep- 
arably mixed up with the doctrine of /a/sses-faire in general, or, in 
other words, of the smallest possible amount of government and the 
greatest possible amount of liberty. ‘‘The Wealth of Nations’’ has 
been accepted as inspired. ApaM SmiTH has been almost wor- 
shiped, and Coppen has been his prophet. CHAMBERLAIN’s plan 
of campaign means disproving in two years certain propositions 
which have been held in England as passionately as the MonRoE 
Doctrine is held here. He has thrown down his gauntlet to 
what his countrymen have long accepted as an integral portion 
of Advanced Thought. 
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OVERNOR BLACK’S NOMINATION of President RooseveLt 

at Chicago is merely part of the strategy of politics. It is what 
is known as ‘‘presenting a united front to the enemy.’’ Between the 
two ex-Governors no love has ever been lost, and they have not 
changed since one of them became President. But New York is 
the most important State in an election, both parties in it are ina 
state of family turnroil, and the President is a sufficiently skilful 
and interested politician to make what plays he can, upon the 
checkerboard of politics, count toward consolidated work for his 
victory in the Empire State. When the Republican split was most 
acute there was a widespread feeling that any strong Democrat 
would carry New York, but the Republicans did not 
cease to work, especially the President and his shrewd 
advisers, and now the Kilkenny debate betweén Hi. 
and Murpuy makes the outcome doubtful, even if the Democratic 
nominee should be PARKER, MCCLELLAN, CLEVELAND, or another 
man chosen with an eye to New York prejudices. Part of the 
President’s skill as a politician consists of his versatility and daring. 
One day he shows that he can act far outside the laws of routine 
politics, as in his preference for national chairman, Another day 
he plays the stereotyped harmony gambit, as in the choice of Mr. 
Biack to make the nominating speech. It is to his credit that 
independence is shown in this instance, and usually, in the more 
important offices, and conciliation in those of lesser consequence. 


HE W. C. T. U. was spoken of in these columns a few weeks 

ago as ‘‘busying itself with such important matters as christen- 
ing ships with wine,’’ the implication being that it did less than it 
might do toward remedying the particular evil then under discussion, 
namely, patent medicines. The Union now informs us, through the 
superintendent of the ‘‘department of non-alcoholic medication,”’ 
that its work in opposition to these dangerous ‘‘cures’’ has been 
considerable. That this work is not better known to the public is 
said by the Union to be due to the fact that the daily press is so 
in complicity with the patent medicine business that no mention is 
made of the thousands of public addresses in which W. C. T. U. 
speakers touch on this theme. Of a publication sent us in support 
of this contention, the most valuable part consists in citation of 
medical authority. Thus the Massachusetts State Board of Health, 
in its report for 1888, points out that opium is contained in Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Syrup, Jayne’s Expectorant, Hooker’s Cough and Croup 
Syrup, Moore’s Essence of Life, Mother Bailey’s Quieting Syrup, 
and others too numerous to mention. No wonder a baby finds 
opium ‘‘soothing.’? A medical paper is cited as au- 
thority that in cough medicines nine times out of 
ten the principal ingredient is opium. A _ case is 
mentioned in ‘‘The Journal of the American Medical Association’’ 
of a man who used large quantities of a ‘‘seaweed tonic’? to cure 
himself of inebriety, when suddenly he was taken with delirium 
tremens and died. The ‘‘tonic,’’ according to the article, contained, 
unknown to the victim, 40 per cent of alcohol. Dr. Buckland’s 
Scotch Oats’ Essence is sold as a cure for both the whiskey and 
opium habits, yet contains 35 per cent alcohol and one-fourth grain 
morphine to the ounce (see ‘‘Journal of Inebriety,’? July, 1897, 
page 276). Parker’s Tonic is advertised as a ‘‘purely vegetable 
extract. Stimulus to the body without intoxicating. Inebriates 
struggling to reform will find its tonic and sustaining influence on 
the nervous system a great help to their efforts;’’ yet it contains 
41.6 per cent of alcohol. Hoofland’s German Bitters are said 
to be ‘“‘free from all alcoholic stimulant,’”’? yet are 25.6 per cent 
alcohol. These bitters are much used among women, Figures 
about cocaine, antipyrine, and other drugs are collected from 
medical publications, and altogether the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union proves that its activities in this direction are 
varied and persistent. 


HIS HAS BEEN A LIVELY WEEK. More people have been 

after us than usual. Among the slings and arrows of outrage- 
ous fortune is a dart, thrown by the Washington ‘‘Post,’’? which 
reeks of convinced and honest philistinism, By philistinism we mean 
density to the meaning and principles of art and to the finer shades 
of thought. A philistine may be the most useful of men. Uncle 
Jor Cannon is a useful man, The editor of the ‘‘Post,’? we dare 
is useful also. He distrusts ‘‘little cliques,’? which, as the 
‘*mutual admiration societies.’’ This refers 


Say, 
‘*Post?? assures us, are 


to any commission of leading artists. What the ‘‘Post’’ wants 
is ‘*competition’’—honorable and useful word, which means that 
a job lot of designs are submitted, by all artists unsuccessful 


enough to submit to such a judgment, and the final opinion is 
pronounced by the members from Duck Run and Jumping Off 
Valley, art thus safely keeping the level of taste characteristic 
of Congress, but not at all satisfying the knowledge and talent 
of such men as McKim, St. Gaupens, LA FArGE, or 
anybody else who might be selected as standing at the 
head of the arts in America. 
almost too ridiculous for serious debate. 
ple wish their national monuments. to be chosen by some body 
of the most gifted and experienced artists 
by the petty pulls and untrained tastes of Congressmen with needy 
friends and spotless ignorance of art? 


It is a simple question, 
Do the American peo- 


in our country, or 


HE WORLD IS FASCINATED, just now, by contemplating the 
may follow the awakening power of 
If Japan is showing military efficiency 
passed in history, and if China and India lie 
no wonder that Europe 
In a military sense 


vast consequences 
courage unsur- 
ready to follow the 
America dwell 
we have plenty to 
Industrially, we may one 


excitedly on the future. 
think about, including the Philippines. 
day be met by the dilemma of stepping out of Asia or allowing 
Ethically and intellectually the pos- 
sible consequences are particularly interesting, more especially re- 
garding China and the spirit of Conrucius, which has influenced so 
many great men in the West, but has never been brought directly 
CONFUCIUS was an agnostic, wo said, 
‘*Knowing not yet of life, how am I to talk of death?”’ 
ligion was merely ethics, 
positivism, except that he taught more complete subordination of 
He gave his name to a gospel which 
the Chinese nation had been practicing for ages, the 

gospel of work and of obedience. 
of great power through the centuries. 
Mr. OKAKURA expresses it, who are agricultural Tartars, just as 
the Tartars are nomadic Chinese, in settling, untold ages earlier, 
in the rich valley of the Yellow River, had begun at once to evolve 
a grand system of communism, entirely distinct from the civiliza- 
tion of their wandering brethren on the Mongolian steppes. 
this moment, lost in prehistoric night, the function of the Yellow 
River peoples has been to receive periodically fresh increments of 
Tartar nomads, and assimilate them to a place in,the agricultural 
scheme, thus ‘‘beating the sword of the nomad into the plow- 
One emperor carried Confucian socialism 
land equally among 
Other parts of 


Asia privileges in America. 


to the Western peoples. 
like some branches 
the individual to society. 


This spirit has proved 
The Chinese, as 


share of the peasant.”’ 
so far that he tried to divide his 
people, whereupon he was killed by the nobles. 
China have been more individualistic than the great Yellow River, 
but everywhere is a degree of socialism to-day that would seem 
restrictive and discouraging to the Western mind. 
the Asiatic peoples are, we see 1 
same spirit of individual abnegation which lies beneath the won- 
derful courage of the Japanese. 


China’s docile 


“TO KNOW THE SADNESS OF THINGS” was the motto of 
the early Samurai, expressing in their knightly spirit the sen- 
There is gloom in numbers. 
less likely to be fatalistic than large ones. 
the American character a trend of fatalism, which will 
increase as our country becomes more densely populated. 
first, perhaps, by geographical size, which helps to make man seem 
small, it will grow with the increasing sense that each of us is but 
an atom among millions. Varied and original action tends toward 
belief in freedom, and such action becomes less marked as nations 
men more closely packed. 
world is becoming rapidly more dense in population, natural causes 
would tend toward making our spirit more like that of 
and the closer and more 
munication which is likely hereafter between the two 
continents, while it will make Asia more experimental, will ma 
The sadness of 


vivacious com- OF NUMBERS 


more fatalistic. 
spiritual revolt which makes so large apart of the highest poetry. 
It is the quieter melancholy of acceptance. 
on a walk one day, spoke to Hux.ey of life’s being so short that 
it sufficed only to make a mark before the end. 
**It is enough if we can give a push.’ 
age and immense population comes not only a keener fceling of how 
little the individual can accomplish for himself, but also frequently of 
how little he can accomplish for others. 
lesser fear of death, it also encourages a lower valuation of life, and 
hence would be an unfortunate influence for the West to undergo. 


mark,’’ said HUXLEy. 


If this fatalism 
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The Japanese reserves behind the hills on the Korean side of the Yalu River on the morning of April 30. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER'S SPEC/AL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ATTACHED TO GENERAL KUROKI'S ARMY OF INVASION 


A Russian battery in action is visible, to the left, on the Manchurian shore 


PAE CROSSiInG -O:F: THE: YALU 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Collier’s War Correspondent attached to the Japanese General Staff in Manchuria 


AT THE Front, Afril 27 

T FOUR A.M. the word came that at daylight 

A there was to be an action. You stumbled into 

your clothes, you stumbled out of your tent, 

with field-glasses over one shoulder and flask 

over the other, and a piece of chocolate in your pocket. 

As your eyes strained to make out the path in the dark- 

ness, you felt the cold night mist on your face. From 

a hill where you waited for dawn, you could see the 

outline of other hills, and in the valley something dark 
—the town of Wiju. 

There, expectant, in the oppressive stillness, one 
looked toward the east for the sunrise, and listened for 
the rattle of musketry, at once the merriest and the 
most terrible sound of war. It began far away on our 
right in volleys, as company after company of a line 
pulled their triggers. It was not a heavy fire; it did 
not signify a battle, but only one of those many opera- 
tions by which an offensive force gets the positions 
that provide striking ground fora great action. Ex- 
cept that ore heard the musketry, you at home knew 
as much of what was passing under cover of the ridges 
in the breaking light as the spectator who had come 
twelve thousand miles and waited long in Tokio. The 
moment of ‘‘darkness before dawn’’ was theatric, as if 
the lights of a stage were turned down and then up. 
One second you could see nothing.. Ten seconds later, 
only the mist hanging in the valleys and cut by the 
heights shut out the view. 

From the left, with a great stretch of silence between, 
came more musketry and some gun-fire. The left, one 
was told, was to see the work of the morning. Ona 
ridge near the guns you had the positions of the two 
armies separated by the river, which may be the scene 
of vast slaughter if the Russians are strong—and if 
they choose. Nature here has made a natural barrier 
of empire; but when a sea free of an enemy’s ships per- 
mits of landing a flanking column, men, rifles, guns, and 
indomitable energy are superior to nature. To Korea 
and Manchuria, the Yalu is what the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence are to the United States and Canada. 
It runs through a country of hills and mountains. 

Were there roads, the precipitous banks would be an 
obstacle more than offset by fords higher up stream. 
An army, however, is tied to its transportation. Men 
who climb over untraveled ground must have their 
dinners and their blankets. So the Japanese keep to 
the road, and Wiju is onthe road. All things in Korea, 
including the Koreans, serve the Japanese well. 


Topography of the Battleground 


The situation of Wiju is typically Korean, with the 
water from the ascents making a stew of its own filth. 
You go downhill to approach it from any direction. 
Every house is unseen from the Manchurian side.. A 
natural wall protects it from one shore at a point where 
the Yalu’s waters pass in a single channel. Above and 
below there are islands, low andsandy. This one point 
in the enemy’s lines is an unassailable centre. 

From the Manchurian bank rises a bare and rocky 
bluff, with one higi: hump and one lower, like a camel 
that is kneeling. A winding path leads between the 
humps. This is the only sign of human occupation, 
and no one ascends or descends it. Until the Russians 
put their mountain guns there, it was never of any hu- 
man service. Behind it, as the Japanese do in Wiju, 
the Russians may move as openly as if they were ina 
peaceful valley at home. Further down, the banks on 
both sides are still high, and on the Japanese side are 
formed of ridges which are natural breastworks and 
earthworks. Shelter for reserves is ready to hand as if 
made to order. 

With the sun rising numer- 


gloriously, silhouetting 
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ous great pines that crown the heights, the sheet of 
mist lifted from the town, revealing its dark thatches 
and the watch-tower at the highest point, where the 
master eye may see all possible that will serve the 
master mind which carries the fortunes of an army for 
an expectant nation. Dots, patches, and lines of blue 
uniform have taken the place of the peasantry who, in 
other times, would be showing spring activity. The 
only plowing that is done is by bullets and shells. 
Rare is the figure of the Korean. The work in hand 
is war; the scene distinct in its cleavage from all gath- 
erings of humanity. The hillsides where there have 
been only paths are cut by roads prepared for a battle’s 
work, as the mechanics of the stage prepare for produc- 
ing a play. Ina word, this means mobility. The pas- 
sage of a field-gun must be made as easily as that of the 
theatrical star. The guns are the stars that impress 
and demoralize the enemy, and the little rifles do the 
work of killing. Below the Tiger’s Tail, as the natives 
call the humps of the kneeling camel, the current is 
divided between channels that make three islands. 


The Russian Position 


Whoever crosses the river with an army must possess 
these or those above Wiju. Whoever possesses them 
may no longer screen the movements on his immediate 
front, and submits his force to shrapnel from the ene- 
my.’s heights. Two channels may be forded; the third 
must be bridged. If the Japanese are to open the way 
into Manchuria by this route, the making of the bridge, 
and crossing it in sufficient force to drive back the 
Russians (should they resist), form the diamond point 
of interest in this war. It means more than a pass, for 
here the pass must first be built. 

The first of the islands the Japanese already held. 
The taking of the second I understood was to be at- 
tempted at daylight—I understood at 4 a.M., daylight 
being at 5:30. (Your spectator of battles does not get 
his reserved seat weeks ahead.) On the ridge chosen 
for seeing opposite the second island (Genkato), we 
still heard occasional rifle-fire far to the right (up the 
river) and occasional rifle-fire to the left (down the 
river). On the first island (Ranshi), held by the Japa- 
nese, we could see the Japanese infantry in their 
trenches, and the details for water, and wood, and pro- 

visions going and coming. ‘There were no signs of an 
assault by them. Probably from the Russian heights 
the Russians in their trenches on their island, Genkato, 
were as visible as the Japanese to us, and the Japanese 
equally as invisible from the Russian heights as the 
Russians to us. 

On'the Russian island is the custom house and a 
small village, which needed no Goldsmith to sing its 
desertion. So far as we could see, not a soul was in 
sight on the whole Russian front except a Russian offi- 
cer, who rode up and down on his trotting Cossack pony 
as if he were on his morning constitutional. Was he 
riding along an intrenched line or not? Were there 
Russians on Genkato or only the pretence? To the on- 
looker it seemed as if the Japanese might cross over 
from Ranshi and take possession of the empty houses. 
But a gun is silent till it speaks. Later, we had a fore- 
taste of what might happen if the Japanese should rise 
from their cover. 

At the summit of the path leading over the Tiger's 
Tail, between the two humps, were visible three figures, 
the only others besides the itinerant horseman which 
indicated the presence of an enemy. At intervals one 
of the three would bend over and the other two would 
stand back. Then there was a puff of smoke, and a 
shell went flying down the river. Where it burst you 
could not tell. The solitary horseman rode back again. 
Some reserves nearby were formed in line and marched 


away; transportation trains and soldiers on fatigue, and 
an occasional officer, could be seen coming and going, 
while the roofs of Wiju covered whatever activity 
existed there. 

Ever this is the Land of the Morning Calm, where 
the still cold of night breaks into the still warmth of 
day. AsI counted the seconds from the time of the 
Tiger’s Tail gun-fire till we heard its report (in order 
to judge the distance), I could hear no sound in this 
area where two armies faced each other except the tick- 
ing of my watch. Directly from the cover of the 
Tiger’s Tail two companies of Cossacks rode out 
widely deployed. They were a fair mark; too fair a 
mark. The Japanese are not so naive in the art of war 
as to disclose their gun positions on such slight temp- 
tation. The Japanese gunners sit and wait. Where 
their guns are no foreigner knows. Where some of the 
Russian guns are we learned before the day was over. 

Just opposite Wiju itself a number of Japanese engi- 
neers were building a bridge over to Ranshi. They 
went about their work in a methodical way, as if their 
task was the most natural and commonplace thing in 
the world. They crossed back and forth in boats with 
timbers, and they laid planks with seeming unconcern, 
as seen through the glasses, when doubtless they were 
making every minute count. It is distance that gives 
perspective. The doubts or worries of the bridge 
builders did not occur to the spectators on the heights, 
who saw simply so many moving figures, ascertained 
their object, and passed to other things. They had the 
advantage of an army of offence. Either the Russian 
had to unmask some of his batteries or allow them to 
make headway. He acted on his decision as to which 
was the lesser of the two evils with a burst of shrapnel, 
which made the bridge builders take to cover. That 
was the work of a few moments—an incident of war- 
fare. So was the diversion of the Russian battery’s 
attention to the town, where circles of blue smoke from 
bursting shrapnel hung fleecily in the air and then were 
blown away, and the bits of iron that rained in the 
streets formed the first souvenirs of the great land 
conflict that is to come. 


Mk. PALMER wrote his description of the battle o 
the Yalu in three parts—the first describing t¢ 

crossing of the river, which took place April 30; the 
second, descridving the battle of May 1; and the third, 
probably a summing up of the viciory. The following 
letter (dated Antung, May 3) ts the second one of this 
series. The first letter has not yet reached this office, 
although it was undoubtedly mailed before or at the 
same time as the one we are now printing, as Mr. 
Palmer refers to it in the fifth line of the first para- 
graph of his letter from Antung : “The account of the 
one I have already sent.” This first letter was either 
held up by the Japanese military censor after leaving 
Mr. Palmer's hands, or failed to catch the same steamer 
which brought the other correspondence. It will be 
published in COLLIER'S as soon as it reaches this office 


AnTuUNG, May 3 

E HAD expected that the battle would come 

W with the crossing, but the two were entirely 

distinct. The crossing took place on one day 

(April 30), and the battle occurred on the next 

(May 1). The account of the one I have already sent. 

Draw a line approximately north and south through 

Wiju, and both banks to the east were already in pos- 

session of the Japanese on the night of the 30th. Op- 

posite Wiju the Ai River joins its waters to those of 

the Yalu. On its bank the right flank of the Japanese 

rested at the end of the first day’s movement. All 

that night troops were crossing into China till morning 

found Korea without the army that had been a self- 
invited guest for many weeks. 

If the spectator on this famous 1st of May had some 
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RUSSIAN CANNON CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE DURING THE TWO DAYS’ BATTLE AT THE 


In his official report to the War Department at Tokio, on May 2, General Kuroki said: 
“Twenty-eight quick-firing guns and large quantities of small arms and ammunition were 
captured.’’ Most of these cannon were taken from the Russians at a place-called Hamatan, 
where the Japanese surrounded the Russians on three sides. General Kuropatkin, in his 
official report of the same date to the Czar, says: ‘‘The second and third batteries of the 
Sixth Brigade, having lost the greater number of their men and horses, were compelled to 
abandon their sixteen guns after rendering them useless. For the same reason six guns of 
the third battery and eight Poulemetts which could not be brought away were also disabled. 
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CROSSING OF THE YALU 


The mountainous nature of the country and the hot attack of the enemy made it impossi- 
ble to save the guns bye means of drag-ropes.’’ From the Russian General's report it is 
apparent that the Russians lost thirty guns, although General Kuroki mentions the capture 
A subsequent report, however, telling of machine guns and others 


of only twenty-eight. 
number of Japanese trophies up to 


taken in varicus parts of the field, has brought the 
fifty. It will: be seen from the photograph of the captured cannon, gathered in the com- 
pound of the artillery headquarters at Antung, that most of the guns are without breech- 
blocks, these having been removed or destroyed by the Russians before they took to flight 
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Koreans and foreign correspondents watching the first day’s artillery duel from the heights above Wiju. 
joining the Korean shore with one of the river islands, is visible in the distance. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER'S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ATTACHED TO GENERAL KUROKI'S ARMY OF INVASION 


idea of what he was going to see, the vagueness of that 
idea added to the interest. He knew that the day be- 
fore had been one of the great days of his life, and ex- 
pected that this would be another. Rising at dawn 
becomes second nature when you are with an army. 
As I rode through the South Gate of the city, Captain 
Okada, who has the correspondents in charge, looked 
at his watch and asked if the others were close behind. 
He was a little worried, like a man who has guests to 
dinner. There was to beacharge in force, and the time 
for it was almost as exactly set as that for the rising 
of a theatre curtain. This charge, even in a period of 
long-range rifles, we were to see as distinctly as a foot- 
ball game. If there were parts of the play that were 
obscure, so there are when Yale and Harvard struggle 
for the pigskin. 

The bluff above Wiju was no longer forbidden to the 
correspondent. Lifting your glasses to see what new 
tableau this ever-prepared army—that shows you 
nothing till it is finished—had in store for you, no 
glance was wasted on Tiger’s Hill, which rises out of 
the river’s bed to the height of a thousand feet or 
Its sides are precipitous. On a first thought, 


more. 
it seems an impregnable position of defence. But if 
infantry could not storm these steep rock-ribbed 


ascents, no more could infantry escapedownthem. To 
take Tiger’s Hill the Japanese had only to march 
around it. For a short time the Russians had a moun- 
tain-gun posted there. After firing a few shots, this 
was withdrawn. In the dark ages of Europe a rob- 
ber baron would have built his castle on such an emi- 
ence and defied and ruled all the country round. In 
this conflict it was in the centre of an artillery duel, 
with shells flying about its ribs, but none fired at it or 
from it. On the other side of Tiger’s Hill there is a 
sandy bottom, and the Ai River, flowing between 
heights, here enters the Yalu. On the western side of 
the Ai the high bluffs, with the broken skyline above 
and the stretch of river sand below, continue till they 
disappear in the haze. Four or five miles from the 
mouth of the Ai are the white walls of a little village, 
Chiu-Lien-Cheng. From this village runs the main 
highway toward Feng-Wang-Cheng and Lioyang, 
which the armies must follow. 

This then was the position of the Russians who had 
evacuated the broad sandy islands in the river below 
Wiju two days before. They had formed on the road. 
The ease with which the Japanese had crossed on the 
previous day above Wiju, surprising the Japanese 
themselves, led to only one conclusion. The Russians 
had not intended to give battle at the Yalu. All that 
they sought to gain was delay which should fatten the 
numbers of their guns and men at the point where they 
should make a stand. Whenever they could force the 
Japanese to elaborate preparation for a general attack 
they had gained a week for their overworked railroad. 
Every mile the Japanese traveled inland was a mile 
further for the Japanese and a mile.nearer for the Rus- 
sians to the all-commanding thing of all_armies—the 
base of supplies. That the Russians would fall be- 
tween the two stools of a general defence and simple 
delaying tactics was not contemplated. 


Two Russian Regiments Cut to Preces 


At the end of the first day you thought that all was 
over except deploying to brush the hills clear of the 
rearguard. But the second day held a surprise for the 
Russians and for the Japanese. For the Russians the 
annihilation of two regiments and the loss of twenty- 
eight guns, as reported. For the Japanese this made 
a success that was unexpected. The spectators are 
still in doubt whether to marvel most at Russian 


carelessness or at the marching power of the Japa- 
nese infantry. 

On the night of April 30 the Japanese occupied the 
islands the Russians had evacuated and crossed in 
force. The morning of May 1 showed us clearly the 
Russian position, how it was to be taken, and the force 
that was to take it. Along the crests of the Russian 
heights you could see the dust-colored line of the Rus- 
sian trenches from eight hundred to one thousand feet 
above the river bed. The trenches were long enough 
to hold a great force. They might be manned by a 
thousand or by ten thousand men, who rested for the 
moment in peace and security, with their antagonists as 
clearly outlined before them as the streets of a town to 
a balloonist. Every man there must have known that 
in the end he must fly. Meanwhile he must take as 
great a tollof lives as silent rifles, with magazines filled 
and waiting on the triggers’ call, could command. On 
the sands below, distinct to the naked eye, the cones 
of two field hospital tents bespoke preparation for what 
the Russian rifles could give. Not aman of the Japa- 
nese lines needed a doctor at that moment. In an hour 
thousands might, the numbers all dependent upon the 
size of the force hugging the dusty line on the Russian 
heights. All was to be real in this drama of the meet- 
ing of two organized groups of men who had marched 
far and carried heavy loads and lived on hard rations 
for the privilege of mutual destruction, and to that 
group whose power of destruction was the greatest 
would belong the glory. 


A Grand-Stand View of the Battle 


Lining the wall of Wiju, perfectly secure from fire, 
were the unwashed non-committal Koreans, whose land 
was one of the subjects of contention. (When I crossed 
the river the next day, the first man I saw was another 
subject of contention—an old Chinese sifting out of 
the sand and ashes the parched remains of the grain 
from the ruins of his house, which the Russians had 
burned. ) 

In the Japanese line were some thirty-five thousand 
men, forming an intact blue streak from the bluffs’ edge 
beyond Tiger’s Hill to Chiu-Lien-Cheng. They would 
remain as stationary as trees till the order came which 
should set them in motion as one machine toward the 
Russian position. Without glasses this line seemed 
no more than a long fence hung with blue, the Russian 
position only an uninhabited height, where storms per- 
haps had eroded the summits. Between the two, over 
the stretch of sands where the skirmish line and the 
reserves were to pass, and on the further channel which 
they were to ford, was no moving object. It was a 
zone free of life which soon would be the scene of hu- 
man activity that would hold the attention of the world 
—a stretch of river-bottom where was to be fought the 
first infantry battle of account in the most picturesque 
of modern wars. 

Before the charge began the onlooker had time to 
realize that he was about to witness a frontal attack 
with modern weapons which many tacticians hold to 
be no longer practicable. The Japanese infantry had 
been marching and hill-climbing all the day before. 
Those who had slept at all had slept little. Some had 
spent the night in getting into position. Now they 
ate their rations of rice and fish, and lay packed close 
in the convolutions of the river-bed, seeing the long 
levels that they had to cover. at the double and the 
heights they had to cover—a task set sternly before 
them in the clear light of morning. Their guardians, 
the guns, still had suspicions of the conical fort that 
had been pounded to silence on the 30th. They spat 
fire with the viciousness of bitter memory. No an- 


A Japanese pontoon bridge across the Yalu, 
The main army crossed over two other bridges further up-stream 


swering flash broke through the columns of dust tossed 
up by the common shell from the Japanese howitzers 
or the blue smoke rings of the shrapnel. The skir- 
mishers had sprung to their feet, company after com- 
pany of that line four or five miles long had deployed, 
and yet our breathless waiting brought no gun-fire 
from the enemy’s heights. 

Had the Russians entirely withdrawn their guns over 
night? If they had, then they meant to make no proper 
defence; they sought only to force the Japanese to 
make a battle formation; to gain time for the increas- 
ing army on their chosen ground for decisive resist- 
ance. Or were the Russian guns waiting for a fairer 
chance? This was a dramatic possibility, but it did not 
stand to reason. The frontal attack was to have no 
savage test. We were to see more of a field day than 
a battle, you thought, not counting on the determined 
resistance of the Russian infantry unassisted. 

With smokeless powder, with field guns of the latest 
pattern, with all other modern accessories, we had two 
armies not in khaki. Every Japanese soldier on this 
arena was as sharply defined as pencil marks on white 
paper. Could the mind have worked rapidly enough 
through the glasses, one might have counted them all. 
With reserves crowding in, they became like a young 
orchard. For the first fifteen minutes there was no 
rifle-fire. Was it really war or was it only manceu- 
vring? We listened for the rattle of musketry; at any 
second we expected to see some of the figures fall. 
With the undulations of the ground and individuals 
avoiding bad footing, the line would grow bunchy in 
places, and then thin out again to better skirmish order. 

But the units were much closer than the order of 
either the British or American armies. The Anglo- 
Saxons were seeing the German theory tried—the Ger- 
man theory of numbers and pressing the attack home 
in face of the enemy’s fire as against ours of widely sep- 
arated units and flanking manceuvres. If there were 
five thousand Russians in the trenches on the heights, 
it seemed that they ought to mow that river-bed clean 
of Japanese. Such was the distance that the line 
seemed to go ahead from the steady impulse of me- 
chanics instead of being carried by human legs. Their 
double seemed a creep. At one and the same time you 
wanted them to hasten in order to bring on the dra- 
matic finale, and you wanted them to wait in order to 
give you time to grasp in full the panorama they 
afforded. They had two miles to go, with sand to 
their ankles in many places. The first rifle-fire came 
from far to the right, where the end of the Japanese 
firing line was obscured. We could merely hear; 
we could see nothing, which is the usual experience in 
a modern battle. 


The Attack on the Trenches 


Along the trench on the Russian heights we could 
still see the Russian officers moving back and forth. 
They were not nervous for the fight to begin, while they 
kept their men in tune with majestic opportunity. 
Soon we heard the crack of their rifles and the answer- 
ing volleys of the Japanese, who lay under cover of the 
drifts in the sand between their rushes. No faltering 
among the Japanese was evident, but you knew, you 
felt, even from the distance of the Wiju wall, that there 
the fire was hot. Something in the attitude of the ad- 
vancing figures said as much. They were bending to 
their task as if at pulling ropes. For it was work now. 

You turned from the effect to the cause, and, de- 
spite that living, pushing line of human flesh on 
the river bottom, you scanned only the heights, 
trying to count the heads above the dust-covered 
streak of the Russian ridge. (Continued on page 21.) 
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JAPAN'S VICTORY AT THE CROSSING OF THE TALU RIiVeu 
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RS. 


Vice-Admiral Alexieff 
Russian Viceroy of the Far 
East, originally in com- 
mand of the Czar’s forces 
in Asia,but now in disfaver 





Rear-Admiral Skrydloff 
Russia’s Naval Cemmand- 
er in Far Eastern waters, 
appointed after the death 
of Vice-Admiral Makaroff 





Generai Kuropatkin 
Commanding the Russygan 
army in the field, with 
headquarters at Liaoyang 





Cenerai otoessel 
Commanding the be- 
sieged Russian military 
Jorces in Port Arthur 





General Kondratovitch 


Commanding the Russian 
troops at Newchwang, men- 
acing General Oku’s flank 











PORT ARTHUR 


JAPAN’S 


AN ACCOUNT' 


VICTORIOUS PROGRESS 


OF THE NAVAL AND MILITARY EVENTS IN THE FAR 


EAST FROM THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES TO THE PRESENT TIME 


by the Japanese attack on the Russian fleet at 

Port Arthur, millions of people ten thousand 

miles away awoke to the liveliest interest in a 
region of the earth whose geography was strange and 
baffling. It was only a matter of days before the names 
of Chemulpo, Seoul, Ping Yang, Harbin, Mukden, and 
Newchwang were tossed about with easy confidence, and 
the Yalu and the Sungari were more often mentioned 
than the Hudson or the Mississippi. 

It is now possible to trace the operations by land 
and sea which have culminated in the second vital phase 
of the war. The first was the control of the sea gained by 
the ships of Admirals Togo and Uriu, in the blows deliv- 
ered at Port Arthur and Chemulpo, and the subsequent 
bombardments and “‘bottling’’ expeditions at the former 
stronghold, coupled with the blockade and isolation of 
Vladivostok. 

Then followed the defeat and rout of the Russian army 
at the Yalu, and the attack on Port Arthur from the rear, 
driven home by the assault and capture of the outer line 
of Russian defence at Nanshan Hill. The curtain has 
been lifted from the sequence of events which brought 
these things to pass, and the map on the opposite page 
shows the positions held by the troops of the Mikado and 
the Czar and their strategic import. 

When the first weeks of February brought war, Japan 
was ready to take and hold Korea, as the opening move 
in the great game. The Hermit Kingdom was not only 
the probable theatre of the early land fighting, but also 
the quickest road to Manchuria, because the northern 
ports were ice-bound. Only one day’s sail from the naval 
bases of Sasebo and Shimonoseki was the port of Chemulpo, 
the gateway to the Korean capital, and to the great an- 
cient highway that leads straight north through Korea to 
the Yalu River and the Manchurian border. 

Japanese transports landed five thousand Japanese troops 
at Chemulpo within four days after hostilities began. 
Two days later, Seoul was occupied, and the first base 
for the advance north established. 

Before the grip of winter was broken, a Japanese army 
was toiling northward, suffering extreme hardships, but 
heading steadily for the Yalu River, two hundred and 
twenty-five miles away, with Ping Yang as the first ob- 
jective base. ‘The map shows that this town is about two- 
thirds of the distance to the Yalu. ¥! the roth of April, 
it was possible to send a transport fleet to the port of 
Chenampo, one hundred and thirty miles further north 
than Chemulpo, and a second army was landed, as can be 
seen, only seventy miles from Ping Yang. 

Meanwhile the advance column had swept north and 
captured Wiju, driving from it the advance guard of the 
Russian scouts, thus commanding the approach to the 
south bank of the Yalu. The mouth of the Yalu was in 
control of General Kuroki, commanding the Japanese 
operations, before he began to mobilize his co-operating 
columns late in April. 

One expedition, landed at Gensan on the eastern coast of 
Korea, had been turned back by the difficulties of the 
mountain passage and reshipped to another point not re- 
vealed. The main movement, therefore, covering the first 
three months of the war, is easily traced. Two forces were 
placed on the south bank of the Yalu, forming an army of 
thirty thousand men. This movement took the aggressive 
from its start, and by the end of April General Kuroki 
was ready to force the passage of the Yalu, and fight his 
way into Manchuria. 

During these three months Russia had been massing an 
army whose objective point was the north bank of the 
Yalu, but under contrasting conditions. Instead of naval 
and military bases close at hand, back of the Russian army 
stretched the thin and fragile line of the railway across 
Siberia, 5,100 miles from Moscow to Mukden, the base 
nearest the Korean frontier. In southern Manchuria, 
however, 125,000 troops, under the command of General 
Kuropatkin, were hurriedly massed to meet and crush the 
Japanese invasion. But with 50,000 of them needed to 
guard the railway lines from Mukden to Newchwang and 
Port Arthur, the effective force was far below the Russian 
estimates made before the war. Up to this point the Japa- 
nese strategy was as simple as the map shows it to be—to 
get as many men as possible in the shortest time possible 
to the nearest point for invading the enemy’s territory, 
and threaten his lines of communication. General Kuro- 
patkin did not wish to join decisive battle at the Yalu, but 
to check the advance in a fairly heavy action, then to with- 
draw on Mukden, thus protecting the main base at Har- 
bin, which is three hundred miles further back in the 
interior. 

On May 1 the’first great land battle was fought, result- 
ing in an overwhelming victory for the Japanese at the 
crossing of the Yalu River. The story of the action is pub- 
lished in the present issue, written by Frederick Palmer, 
Collier’s War Correspondent with General Kuroki’s army. 


W: EN the Russo-Japanese War was suddenly started 


Through May there were no decisive manceuvres by 
the opposing forces. General Kuropatkin was content 
to strengthen his defence of Mukden, to hurry troops to 
the front, and make ready for the crucial battle with Gen- 
eral Kuroki, which should decide the control of southern 
and central Manchuria, and of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road between Mukden and the south coast. Kuroki was 
a little more than one hundred miles from Mukden, and 
the Japanese announced that they would not stop at Muk- 
den, but would force their way three hundred miles be- 
yond as far as Harbin, the strategic key to the Russian 
possession of all Manchuria, as is shown by the railway 
routes on the map. 

It was seen that Newchwang was doomed to fall 
even before the Japanese army had crossed the Yalu into 
Manchuria. This port, fortified with the intention of 
holding it indefinitely, was abandoned by a large part of 
the Russian garrison early in May, or as soon as General 
Kuroki had established himself across the frontier. The 
first Japanese army was intrenched midway between New- 
chwang and the Yalu, able to swing its direction toward 
any point of the compass. An advance column was re- 
ported as pushing westward as far as Hai-Cheng, menac- 
ing the railroad to Port Arthur. The main body was in 
position to cut across to the Liaotung Gulf when rein- 
forced, to extend itself northward and strike Kuropatkin 
on the flank, or to prévent Russian reinforcements march- 
ing southward to Port Arthur. The only aggressive 
tactics shown by Russia during the period of delay in 
Manchuria has been the series of bold Cossack raids into 
northern Korea, led by General Rennenkampf. Their 
purpose was to cut up Kuroki’s line of communication and 
harass his bases, but the Japanese plans had worked out 
amply protected and supporting bases on the coast, at 
Chenampo, and the mouth of the Yalu, and these raids 
have been more spectacular than dangerous. 

This, in brief, surveys the movements and positions of 
the First Army Corps, in its opening campaign of the war 
by land. Its march, its battles, and its present strategic 
position are traced by the Japanese flags which dot the 
map of Korea and southern Manchuria. : 

The second large and concerted operation was aimed at 
Port Arthur, wholly distinct from the invasion of Man- 
churia. 

It was recognized by all military experts that Japan 
could never push far into Manchuria so long as a Rus- 
sian garrison existed at Port Arthur. Although useless 
as a source of naval operations, thanks to General Togo, 
the fortress and its garrison was the great strategic prize 
of the war. The map shows that it commands everything, 
from Newchwang, the port of the fertile Manchurian 
plain, to western Korea. 

The army of General Oku was landed on both sides of 
the Laiotung Peninsula, at Pitsewo and Port Adams, dur- 
ing the third week of May, cutting railway communica- 
tion between Port Arthur and the outer world, and form- 
ing for the advance about forty miles from the stronghold. 


~The narrowest part of this peninsula is called Kinchow 


Neck, thirty miles from Port Arthur. It was vitally im- 
portant to Russia that she should hold this point as long 
as possible. If the advance on Port Arthur could be 
checked here, and the fall of the place delayed about three 
months, the Russian Baltic fleet would be able to reach 
Eastern waters, and might succeed in wresting from Ad- 
miral Togo the maritime supremacy. ; 

The first indispensable step toward the taking of Port 
Arthur was the occupation of this isthmus, Kinchow Neck. 
Steep and rugged hills bristled with cannon and rapid-fire 
guns. Between 15,000 and 20,000 Russian troops held 
these heights, and, according to all precedent, should 
have been able to beat off almost any number of assailants. 
Up Nanshan Hill the Japanese infantry began charging 
early on the morning of May 26. Whole companies fell in 
their tracks, battalions were wiped out, but their comrades 
kept on charging until late in the afternoon, when a part 
of the Fourth Division broke through the first line of the 
Russian defence on the heights. The other divisions fol- 
lowed in an irresistible rush, and the Russians fled to the 
southward, leaving Nanshan Hill, and almost all t!.eir 
guns, in possession of the enemy. General Oku lost 4,000 
men in killed and wounded, and the civilized world had 
no longer any doubt that Port Arthur could be stormed 
by such troops as these. 

General Oku followed up his victory by pushing on to 
within a dozen miles of Port Arthur, where he waited for 
the reinforcements pouring into the peninsula to gather 
headway for the final attack. The next important land- 
ing was made at Takushan, one hundred miles north of 
Port Arthur, where the supporting column could join 
Oku, or block any attempt of Kuropatkin to send any 
army to the rescue of Port Arthur. Meanwhile, Dalny, 
the new commercial port of the Russians, almost within 
the shadow of Port Arthur, was taken by General Oku, and 
used as a convenient base. 





General Kuroki 


Commanding the Japanese 
army in Manchuria which 
defeated the Russians at 
the crossing of the Yalu 
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Admira: Togo 
Commanding the Japanese 
Jleet in front of Port Ar- 
thur, which has destroyed 
a number of Russian ships 





General Hasegawa 
Commanding the Guards 
Division under General 
Kuroki in Manchuria 





Vice-Admiral Uriu 


Commanding the Japanese 
fleet which sank the Rus- 
sian warships at Chemulpo 





Lieut.-Gen. Nodzu 


Commanding the Third 
Japanese Army recent- 
ly landed at Takushan 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF KOREA AND MANCHURIA, SHOWING THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE ARMIES, 
WITH THE ROUTES FOLLOWED BY THE INVADING FORCES IN THE ADVANCE AGAINST THE YALU RIVER AND PORT ARTHUR 


For a full description of these campaigns see opposite page 
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GENERAL KUROKI AND STAFF AT THEIR FIELD HEADQUARTERS, ANTUNG 


It is not possible to give the names of all the officers shown in this group, because the Japanese censor will not now permit correspondents to send out the names of any officers or regiments 
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WOUNDED JAPANESE SOLDIERS WAITING TO BE TREATED, IN THE HOSPITAL COMPOUND AT ANTUNG. THESE MEN WERE ALL WOUNDED IN THE BATTLE OF MAY ! 


THE AFTERMA 


SCENES IN ANTUNG DURING THE DAYS FOLLOWING THE BATTLE AT THE CROSSF THE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER with) 








JAPANESE TROOPS BURYING TWO RUSSIAN OFFICERS KILLED AT CHIU-LIEN-CHENG 


egiments — This funeral occurred May 6, at Antung, with military honors. Buddhist priests performed the burial rites. The photograph shows an officer lighting the fire just before the priests began their chant 





WOUNDED JAPANESE IN THE IMPROVISED HOSPITAL AT ANTUNG, MAY 2. ONLY ONE MAN SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE WAS STRUCK IN THE HEAD 
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‘ROSSHPF THE YALU RIVER BY THE JAPANESE ARMY UNDER GENERAL KUROKI, MAY 1 AND 2 


8 ARMY OF INVASION. PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY 
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Does the Army Invite To-day ? 
By General Nelson A. Miles 











More than to any other American officer our young men may look 
to General Miles, a hero of our wars and the retired Commanding 
General of our army, for wise counsel on the military life as a career 


*HE frontier service has passed. When the army 
was occupied in reconnoitring, exploring, and cam- 
paigning on the Western frontier, usually occupying 
several months of the spring, summer, and autumn in 
marching over a new and unexplored country, covered 
with an abundance of large game of all kinds, our mili- 
tary life was attractive, interesting, and, to some extent, 
exciting, especially when campaigning against Indians or 
protecting the pioneers and home-builders against forays 
and depredations. After following that adventurous life 
during the early years of manhood a soldier could, if 
he desired to retire from the service, select and locate 
upon 160 or 320 acres of rich and valuable land—the 
possibilities of which he may have noted when march- 
ing or campaigning over it—build himself a home and 
have an almost certain prospect of independence the 
rest of his life. 

The fact that a smaller percentage of men re-enlist 
now than formerly indicates that the life is not so at- 
tractive to a resolute, ambitious young man. Our pros- 
perity, high wages, and abundant opportunities of 
employment in all the various industries of the country 
at unusually good wages makes the civic life more at- 
tractive than the military. Only in times of great de- 
pression, serious panics, and great distress throughout 
the country are recruiting rendezvous crowded with 
young men seeking an opportunity to enlist purely for 
the sake of occupation. War excites enthusiasm and 
ambition among the venturous spirits of the country, 
and at its outbreak the ranks are usually increased by 
that class of men. But after a war, when the excitement 
and enthusiasm have subsided and the opportunities for 
gaining distinction are fewer, the service loses: its at- 
traction to them. The fact that recently a large part 
of our army has been occupied in a remote quarter of 
the globe has attracted many men to the ranks for the 
purpose of availing themselves of the opportunity for 
travel and observation. The novelty, however, soon dis- 
appears, and féw re-enlist to return. And yet there are 
many features of the service now that are more bene- 
ficial than formerly. Soldiers have better food, cloth- 
ing, medical attendance, comfortable barracks, etc., and 
sufficient opportunities for reading, studying, and recrea- 
tion, all of which, if taken advantage of, would promote 
their physical and mental welfare. At all times the rules 
governing the service have tended to inculcate proper 
deportment, orderly habits, sobriety, and _ industry. 
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Is the Vice-President Important ? 
By Adlai E. Stevenson 











For four years the Vice-President of the United States and twice a 
candidate for the office, Mr. Stevenson more than any other American 
is fitted to speak on the importance of this prominent political chair 


HEN, after protracted debate, the convention 

which formulated our Federal Constitution had 
finally determined on the manner of electing the Presi- 
dent, and his powers and duties had been defined, the 
necessity for guarding against the vacancy of this great 
office became obvious, and to provide against this con- 
tingency the office of Vice-President was created. 

The Constitutional provisions for this office in sub- 
stance are that he shall be the President of the Senate, 
and that the powers and duties’ of the great executive 
office shall devolve upon him in the event of the death 
or resignation of the President, or of his removal from 
office, or of his inability to discharge its duties. No 
person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice-President. 

The duties of the Vice-President are in no sense 
executive. They pertain wholly to the legislative de- 
partment of the Government. Not being a member of 
the body over which he presides, he can take no part 
in debate, and has no vote except in the event of an 
equal division of Senators upon the pending question. 
He is, however, the officer designated by the Constitu- 
tion to preside over the Senate—“the most august legis- 
lative assembly known to men.” He is its presiding 
officer during the exercise of its ordinary legislative 
functions; also when during executive session the 
Senate is “advising with the President” as to appoint- 
ments to high office, and when the ratification of treaties 
—upon which may hang the issues of peace or war— 


is under consideration. In one contingency only can he 
be superseded in the exercise of his office: that of the 
trial upon impeachment of the President, in which case 
the Chief Justice presides. In the contingency men- 
tioned of an equal division of Senators, the vote of the 
Vice-President becomes the determining factor. In 
some instances this vote has proved of far-reaching 
consequence. The Walker tariff bill of 1846—upon 
equal division of members—passed the Senate by the 
vote of Vice-President Dallas. In later years the su- 
premacy of his party in that body was secured by the 
casting vote of Vice-President Arthur. Other instances 
of like significance might be given. 

During the one hundred and fifteen years of our Con- 
stitutional history, twenty-five Vice-Presidents have 
been chosen, three of whom—Adams, Jefferson, and Van 
Buren—were subsequently elected President; five Vice- 
Presidents—Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, and 
Roosevelt—in the order named, succeeded to the great 
office upon the death of the President. The Chief Ex- 
ecutive office of the Republic during a third of a cen- 
tury of our history has been filled by men who had been 
first elected to the office of Vice-President. In view of 
the foregoing—of the names above mentioned, and the 
stirring historic events with which they are associated 
—it can hardly be possible that future generations of the 
American people will regard this office as less impor- 
tant than did the founders of the Government. 





The University and Free Speech 
By Arthur T. Hadley 











The question of academic freedom has at all times been vital to our 
national life, and in view of some recent tendencies to suppress this 
liberty this word by the President of Yale University is important 


VERY college president is constantly receiving ap- 

peals to restrict freedom of teaching. Some of 
them come from parents of the students; others come 
from graduates and friends of the institution. If he 
is a wise man he will disregard the great majority of 
these appeals. He is in a position to see, as parents 
or friends of the institution sometimes can not see, 
that a university which sought to protect its students 
against all opportunity of error would be a very bad 
place to study or to teach. A student who is thus 
artificially protected goes to pieces when suddenly 
exposed to the temptations, intellectual and moral, 
which are bound to meet him after he leaves college. 
A professor who is thus artificially prevented from 
teaching things which the trustees think erroneous 
would.almost inevitably find himself hampered in that 
feeling of independence which is essential to scientific 
progress. A place which tries to avoid error at the 
sacrifice of the development of independent’ strength 
should not be called a university, or even a college. It 
should simply be called a school—no matter what might 
be the age of its pupils or the number of subjects taught 
by the members of its faculty. 

This freedom on the part of professors and students 
carries heavy responsibilities with it. Any president 
or board of trustees charged with the administration of 
a university is bound to exercise the utmost care in ap- 
pointing men who will accept these responsibilities. 
The professors should be, and in a place with proper 
traditions will be, careful to use their power of teach- 
ing what they believe to be the truth in such a way that 
their teaching prepares their students for what they 
are to meet in after life, instead of making them pre- 
judge life’s problems. Occasionally a man will abuse 
this freedom. Then the board is face to face with a 
choice of evils. If it lets such a man continue his 
teaching unimpeded, it may give well-grounded cause 
of offence to the parents of the students and to the 
friends and benefactors of the institution. If it tries 
to repress his utterances, it interferes with that feeling 
of independence in the pursuit of truth for its own sake 
which is so essential an element in the atmosphere of a 
really great university. No absolute rule can be laid 
down to decide which of these considerations is the 
more important. We are face to face with a problem 
which requires the exercise of administrative tact 
rather than the application of formulas. In doubtful 
cases the probabilities are on the side of freedom rather 
than by repression—because the arguments in favor of 
repression are the tangible ones, and those in favor of 
freedom are the intangible ones; so that we are likely 
to overestimate the former and to underestimate the 
latter. But the man who goes further than this, and 
claims that freedom of teaching is an absolute and un- 
limited right, claims something which no educational 
institution, public or private, has ever yet been able 
to allow. 





To Solve the Negro Problem 
By W. E. B. Du Bois 











Mr. Du Bois is a graduate and a Ph.D. of Harvard, has studied at Berlin, 
and occupied chairs in Sociology in Harvard, Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania and Atlanta, and is President of the American Negro Academy 


S° FAR as the presence of ten million men of African 

descent in this country forms a “Negro” problem 
it can only be settled in one way—by treating every in- 
dividual according to his deserts with absolute impar- 
tiality: if he is a seer, heed him; if he is a poet, listen 
to him; if he is an artisan, work with him; if he is a 
criminal, reform him. Treat these men with unwavering 
justice—neither wheedle nor curse them, open the doors 
of opportunity and cheer them through, giving them 
sympathy, encouragement, punishment, correction, and 
inspiration as they need. Justice then will settle the 
problem of race and caste to-day as it did in the 
world’s yesterday. 

So far as the presence of ten million freedmen and 
their children in this Jand forms a problem of ignorance, 
idleness, and crime, apply to these ,social diseases the 
very remedies which the world is using on all sub- 
merged classes. What is ignorance? It is a wrong and 
narrow estimate of life and its possibilities, and its cure 
is the public school, which puts the keys to knowledge 
into the hands ef all. What is idleness and shiftlessness 
and inefficiency? It is ignorance of the satisfaction of 
work and doing, and it is-cured by strong pure home life 
and by the training of head and hand. What is crime? 
It is the careless or vicious deed of the unsocial crea- 
ture who refuses to bow to the common good. We cure 
it by all the ways in which goodness and beauty and 
truth creep into the human heart—by inspiration, by 
the letting in of the light. 

So these black men must be lifted: they must have 
common schools; to-day not one in three of their chil- 
dren have them. They must have thrift and skill which 
come from industria] training in home and school and 
life. But above all they must have inspiration: the up- 
lift from above, the voices of preachers and leaders, 
the guiding hands of teachers and writers, the light 
that streams from such human institutions as men have 
invented to conserve and increase and hand down the 
civilization of the present and past—call them what you 
will: churches, libraries, social settlements, colleges— 
these are what men need who are climbing heights they 
have not known before. They that walk in darkness 
need the light. Light is justice. Justice will cure caste. 





The Future Kentucky’s Feuds 
By John Fox, Jr. 











There is no living writer who knows the mountain men of Kentucky 
better than Mr. Fox, who has been a student of their feuds, which 


until the invasion of commerce stood as a social cancer on the country 


jt IS most hopeful. The old feud that sprang from the 

war—the feud that embroiled a mountain county 
as large, perhaps, as Rhode Island; that absorbed na- 
tional, State, and county politics; that developed a 
hired class of fighting men (four dollars per day was the 
wage of each man), and that kept two bodies of armed 
men—fifty and seventy-five in each faction—on con- 
tinual watch for each other, has passed, never to come 
again. Commerce killed it. The purchase of vast tracts 
of coal and timber lands drove thousands of mountain- 
eers westward and is still driving them westward. 
Within the last year or two the Hatfield clan of the 
famous Hatfield- McCoy feud went in a body to Wash- 
ington State, leaving grim.old Devil Anse in his moun- 
tain fastness alone. Among those who stayed at home, 
the intelligent mountaineer went to buying land and tim- 
ber, sometimes for himself, oftener as agent for some 
investment company, while his followers cut down trees, 
floated them down the river, and learned that there 
was an easier and better way of earning a living than 
by sleeping on his rifle in the woods and fighting men 
who had done him no harm. Moreover, the coming of 
State troops brought in the power of the outside world. 
The change of venue to the lowland Bluegrass region 
was a mighty help, for the mountaineer hates and fears 
nothing more than a trial by a jury of “bigoted fur- 
riners.” Signs of widening intelligence and greater 
tolerance were perceptible, and the law awoke even in 
the mountains and dangled a murderer here and there 
at the end of a rope. 

Curiously enough, when the collapse came in the early 
nineties and railroads ceased building, the feud, as it 
was in the old days, awakened perceptibly, but never 
got its full force again. So that, to-day, while the spirit 
of the feud survives, while feeling is still bitter, and 
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while now and then a victim falls, I venture to say that 
even that spirit is distinctly modified. Churches and 
schools have come in. The mountaineer has gone out 
and seen a world where things are different. The 
strength of the dazed and horrified public sentiment out- 
side has come back with him into the hills. The moun- 
taineer is busy and himself has grown tired of feuds. 
The law has grown stricter and the terror of a trial in 
the Bluegrass ever threatens. And the power of the 
one man is gone—the ignorant follower has learned that 
his leader is not omnipotent, has learned, too, that the 
man who hires him to kill is equally guilty with himself, 
and this has now, and will have hereafter, a gently 
prohibitive effect on the principal that is most pleasant 
to contemplate. 

Nothing better shows all this than the form and the 
methods of the Kentucky mountain feud as it exists 
to-day. In the old days there was no concealment— 
the feudal way was regarded as the proper way to ad- 
just difficulties. When a man was killed, everybody 
usually knew who had killed him, and when and where 
and how. The officers of the law rarely entered active 
protest, even when they themselves were not involved 
in the feud, as they often were—even county judge, 
county attorney, sheriff, and jailer. The fights between 
individuals were more open, and there were often pitched 
battles between the factions. Now there is no open fight 
between factions—not often between individuals. The 
dastardly ambush is the way now, and the principals 
have stopped ambushing each other. Recent examples 
of the feud seem to show indeed that now it is merely 
the question of which of two hiréd assassins can murder 
the other principal first. The assassins fight not even 
each other. This miserable and unspeakably cowardly 
deterioration in method is due not only to a deteriora- 
tion of manliness in the leaders, but to fear of the law; 
and in that fear, aided by other reasons before men- 
tioned, lies the hope of the final undoing of the feud. 
But let no man dream that because the mountaineer 
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will shoot from ambush he is necessarily a coward. 
Just as quickly he will fight you in the open. 

One qualification I make to the foregoing. A recent 
wise policy of land companies is to lease the land pur- 
chased back to the man from whom it was bought, thus 
leaving a friendly guardian to keep, through possession, 
their titles clear. This policy has kept many a moun- 
taineer at home who would be westering instead. As 
long, then, as the mountaineers, for this reason and oth- 
ers, stay at home, the spirit of the feud will survive, but 
even that spirit is distinctly modified by the ever-spread- 
ing spirit of the incoming civilization. And that is why 
I say that the outlook for the feud districts of Ken- 
tucky, with their vast riches under and above the earth, 
is most hopeful. 





Lovely, Terrible, Little Japan 
By Joaquin Miller 











For years the ‘‘Poet of the Sierras’’ has been recognized as a keen 
student of the peoples of the Pacific. His estimate of Japan's tem- 
perament and power is therefore at this time singularly significant 


Mest important of all new things in flowery little 
Japan, or Nipon, which is her right name, are her 
wonderful coal mines away down on the south end 
of the inland sea at Nagasaki. They are so new that 
there are as yet no wharves. The coal is put on board 
by little brown women, little bits of sawed-off crea- 
tures, sawed off at both ends, some of them! To see 
fifteen hundred of these little women lift two thou- 
sand tons of coal into a huge mail steamer from flat 
barges in six hours is indeed a sight. The coal is of 
the rarest, excelled only by Cardiff and cannel. Our 
best mining engineers have pronounced the coal mines 
here practically exhaustless. 
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myself, for I come in the guise of an impenitent to 

make a confession that can not fail, whatever other 

effect it has, in proving my own frailty. I can but 
make again that good old excuse, and invite you to re- 
flect on the magnitude of the temptation, laying this 
unction at least to my soul, that I have robbed no one 
in particular; for the rest, you must judge me accord- 
ing to your standard. Here, in any case, is the frank 
record of my cupidity. 

It was on that memorable occasion two years ago 
when we, his Britannic Majesty’s very faithful troopers, 
had accomplished what the Roman legions feared to do 
—had marched through the Nubian deserts and crum- 
pled up the power of the Khalifa under the walls of his 
own stronghold. That evening, as we sat about the 
camp-fires fretting secretly over our wounds and listen- 
ing to the wail of ‘native women looking for their dead, 
the one subject on every man’s tongue was, where was 
the treasure which we ought to have found in yonder 
great robber metropolis and had not? That such a 
splendid hoard existed was certain; that it had not 
been taken away in a hurried and ‘unexpected flight 
was equally sure. Little did I, a raw lieutenant dozing 
among those talkers, with my head on an empty biscuit- 
box and a sword-cut smarting accursedly on my wrist, 
dream that the treasure was mzwe, the secret in my 
hands! 

That afternoon I had been among the first to enter 
the town with an advance guard. ‘There was no fight- 
ing in the streets, as you know, but in the back alleys a 
scream now and then, or a muffled cry, told that that 
grim, unavoidable side-play of war was at work. We 
could not help it, our men were well enough in hand, 
but do you think that such a place as the capital of the 
Kingdom of Misrule could change masters without a 
few hours of chaos? Well, I had stopped behind for a 
moment to tighten a gaiter strap, the last rank had 
gone on out of earshot, the dust of battle still hung in 
the desert sky like the first twilight of the coming 
evening, when in the dark and narrow alley at my 
side there came a sound of scuffling feet and a man’s 
voice said in Arabic, more fluent and strong no doubt 
than ours at Sandhurst, but still intelligible enough to 
me, ‘‘The Kaffirs are gone—bring her along!’’ and the 
next moment three men came out from a doorway 
dragging between them a girl. And there on the door- 
step she made her final struggle under my eyes, 
screaming loudly for help through the blood-stained 
fingers they held over her mouth just like a rabbit 
with weasels at its throat, and struggling till her veins 
stood out like cordage on her pale Abyssinian skin, 
and her blue gown was in tatters on her whiter bosom. 


[: IS not altogether a pleasant task this I have set 


Nore.—Mr. Edwin L. Arnold, the author of this story, is a son of 
the late Sir Edwin Arnold, one of the foremost English poets of recent 
times and the author of ‘‘The Light of Asia. 
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What could Ido? I am not a professional paladin, 
and dislike girls who scream. I did not stop to think, 
however, for long; but, forgetting A Company and all 
the Articles of War, whipped out my sword, and with 
a shout as though my whole trade were the rescue of 
distressed damsels, charged up the dim byway with its 
tumble-down mud houses on either hand. Perhaps the 





The spoils of years lying heaped on every side 





IS 


All the way up and down the hundreds of miles of 
this wonderful sea, among the fruitful and precipitous 
hills, where every hill is a garden, forts, forts, forts, 
on every hill-top, on either hand. No hostile ship will 
ever enter this still, sweet sea hiding down among the 
vines and orchards. !t is so narrow in places that it 
looks as if you might sink any fleet that tried to pass 
by simply turning the cannon-balls loose and letting 
them roll. 

The persistent industry of these little people is some- 
thing astonishing. Their politeness makes an Ameri- 
can ashamed of himself. They are the only entirely 
sober people in the world. Their wildest dissipation 
is on plain cold tea. In every city you see not only 
hundreds but thousands of great earthen jars, just 
high enough for the little tots of flowerpots to tiptoe 
up and reach down the gourd, and get a drink of cold 
tea. And they are so kind, so kind to each other, to all! 
You can walk up and down any city all day and not 
see a policeman. 

The Buddhist temples have been disestablished; that 
is, they are no longer supported by the empire, but 
they are supported by private contributions, and all 
religions are tolerated, the same as with us. Their 
kettledrums at their silent vespers give out the most 
melodious sounds as the devotees kneel and the priests 
read silently from their sacred scrolls. You lay down 
your contribution in a bit of paper before the altar. 
I once put down a piece of silver while many poor were 
putting down their offerings, but a priest took it up 
and handed it back, pointing to the poor. I must give 
secretly, not hurt the poor by a show of charity! 

These gentle people are the most terrible in battle I 
ever saw. They simply rush and keep rushing! They 
use their pointed little black swords with an up-thrust, 
no pose or flourish. You never see the sword till it 
darts forth and thrusts up, into and through the body. 

Lovely, gentle, terrible little Nipon—she will last and 
last and last! 
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two lesser rogues thought, as was but natural, my men 
were at my heels; anyhow they did not wait to see, 
but dropped their victim and bolted at once. The third 
one, a tall, evil-faced, half-caste Arab, was made of 
sterner stuff, and seeing, by a glance over my shoulder, 
I was alone, drew, and we flew at each other with the 
utmost heartiness. There were a few minuies of fierce 
parry and lunging, a good deal of dust, a half-stifled 
cry, and then I felt my sword go through that great 
black body as easily as though it were silk—I felt the 
weapon bend like a green withy in my hand as the dead 
weight of the big man came upon it, and then he slid 
off, falling in a writhing heap in the kennel, and it was 
over! As I leaned panting against the nearest wall, up 
there sprang my distressed damsel and whirled round 
and round the fallen Arab with the wildest exultation 
in face and action. Fury and hate blazing in her eyes, 
she cried and stamped about him for a minute or two, 
and then, deliberately stooping down, dipped the cor- 
ner of her bernouse in his blood. It was not a pretty 
sight; I turned away, and tearing my handkerchief in 
half, set to work to bind upa deep cut on my wrist I 
had somehow taken in the struggle, and before a couple 
of turns had been taken up there came my friend—as 
soft and tender now as could be. ‘‘Was I hurt? AI- 
lah’s curse again and again on that black-hearted ruffi an 
for doing it—see! she herself would bind the weund.’ 

So, of course, I let her, and as she twisted the linen 
with clever fingers, the girl—for she was hardly more 
than sixteen—told mea pitiful little story of how she 
had been brought from her native hills when a child; 
how the dead rogue yonder, ‘‘whose very shadow she 
hated,’’ had bought and destined her for his harem, 
and had meant to carry her off that night among the 
last of the fugitives. And as she cursed him again and 
again in bitter Arabic, while her tears fell hot and thick 
on my wounded hand, and the strong passions went 
quivering through her bare bosom, I thought I never 
had seen a face of such mingled pathos and fury 


‘before. 


Well, to be brief with this part of the narrative, I de- 
posited Sulimz in safety for that night with a friend 
of hers, an old sweetmeat seller, in the next street, and 
went to see her again on the following day. That was 
natural enough, but perhaps it was not so wise to go 
again the next day, and the day after that. You know 
how these things happen; I was but a lieutenant, and, 
in short, I fell desperately in love with my nut-brown 
maid. Each night at dusk I went over from the camp 
alonein alittle native boat, and, under shadow of the mud 
walls of ruined Omdurman, waited for that charming 
waif where an alley came down to the softly lapping 
river. And oh, the glorious evenings we had in the 
quiet of the palm-fringed banks, the shores on either 
side black as ebony, the river between them a golden 
pathway leading up to where the after-glow hung in 
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the desert sky, a sea of tender lavender and primrose 
lights. Is was an ideal place for love-making, and we 
enjoyed it to the full, until one day Sulimz acciden- 
tally changed the whole current of our thoughts. She 
had been nestling close to me for an hour, her warm 
little hand in mine, while the light faded and the stars 
came out with the ghostly brilliancy of an Egyptian 
night. Presently, in soft dulcet Arabic, but with start- 
ling abruptness, the girl asked, ‘‘Why do you not say, 
Howega, that you will marry me?”’ 

It was an embarrassing proposition, and in the sur- 
prise of the moment I made the first conventional ex- 
cuse that came to my lips, ‘‘I am too poor, Sulimz!’’ 

Then that little lady drew back as though she were 
offended, staring at the black Libyan hills for a mo- 
ment, until—impulsive as ever—she came back again 
to my knee. ‘‘Howega,’’ she said with suppressed 
eagerness, ‘‘I can make you rich, make us both rich 
with a word! Swear to me that if I say it you will let 
no harm come to me—you will protect me.”’ 

‘Ah, little one,’’ I answered laughingly, taking her 
pretty face between my hands, ‘‘I have no doubt you 
have a few silver coins hidden away somewhere in 
a bit of silk wrapping; or an amber necklace and an 
earring or two buried in a clay pot in the corner of 
the garden—but that is not enough to marry on, sweet- 
heart.” 

Whereat those black Arab tresses were shaken vio- 
lentiy, and the damsel clambered into my lap, and there 
told me her secret. It was simple enough, yet whata 
world of possibilities it opened up! Once when quite 
a child, she said, she had been wandering about as 
children will among the hills a mile from Omdurman, 
and chanced upon a tumble-down shed built against 
the side of a small sandy cliff. The rough mud walls 
were cracked, the roof of dead palm leaves full of holes 
—no one but a child would have given such a place a 
moment’s notice, but the little maid ventured in after 
a time, and finding it quite empty, began presently to 
think it would be a fine place to play housekeeping in. 
She had scarcely commenced to set things in order 
with feminine zeal, when she heard footsteps approach- 
ing, and saw through a chink two muffled men and a 
mule coming directly toward the hut. To hide herself 
deep down among the lumber by the door was just 
what any child of any country would havedone. She 
was scarcely hidden when the strange men pulled up 
outside, unloaded their beast, and came staggering in 
with two heavy burdens. They glanced round, and 
then—if it reads like a page from the ‘‘Arabian Nights”’ 
I can not help it—they pulled away a mass of broken 
rubbish and disclosed a small, heavily barred door in 
the cliff face. Sulimez, with dilated eyes and little 
heart that scarcely beat for terror, saw them go in 
loaded; saw for a minute in the gloom of the inner 
chamber piles of costly stuffs and weapans, horse fur- 
niture, armor, and all sorts of dim wealth she was too 
t1ightened to note in detail. Then the men came forth 
—one of them she afterward knew as the Khalifa’s own 
brother—without their burdens, and, after closing and 
hiding the door again, went away! 

Never from that day to this had Sulime, in a town 
where it was dangerous to know even lesser secrets, 
breathed a word of what she had seen. ‘‘You are the 
first to hear of it,’’ she said to me as we paddled back 
that night. ‘‘It is all yours—save so much as you see 
fit to give afterward to me who love you. Come out 
to-morrow, when the sun gets low, to the palm tree in 
the desert outside the west gate, and I will show you 
the place.”’ 

Well, to make a long story short, I went with her the 
following dusk to the hills to the south of the town, and 
after some search in a lonely corrie, we found the hut 
just as the girl had described it! We scrambled up 
the rocky path to the doorway, and there Sulime@ re- 
coiled suddenly, for on the threshold, propped by the 
door-post, a figure was crouching with his chin between 
his knees. However, he did not move, so I went for- 
ward and touched him on the shoulder. There was no 
response, so I gave him a gentle push, whereat he 
rolled over hard and dry, just as he was crouching, 
and I saw h€é was dead—not only dead, but dried like 
leather by weeks of scorching sunshine. I was in no 
mood for turning back, so the shriveled body was 
dragyed to one side, and we eagerly entered the hut. 
It was all just as my nut-brown comrade had said—the 
rubbish against the sandstone rock, the heavy bolted 
doorway behind it, and, when that opened—wonder 
of wonders! the dim, close, dark crypt beyond with 
headache in its stuffy air, and the spoils of years of 
bloody pillage and plunder lying heaped on every 
side. 

It is useless to attempt an inventory of the contents 
of that wonderful treasure house. There seemed to be 
something of everything in it, all in the wildest disor- 
der, from great bags of musty dates to earthen pots 
full of half-melted gold earrings and bracelets. There 
were rich horse trappings and camel gear piled up to 
the ceiling, and swords, spears, and guns in endless 
abundance. In one place lay half a dozen mule-loads, 
partly unpacked, of the most beautiful Persian shawls 
and embroideries ever seen; in another, piles of splen- 
did lion and leopard skins. There were inlaid armor, 
and brass work, and banners; and Sulime, with a cry of 
womanish pleasure, in one place pounced upon a bundle 
of unpretending bamboo sticks, and, even while I was 
wondering at her attention to such worthless-looking 
things, had drawn the waxed plugs from their ends, 
and was proceeding to pull out a regal collection of 
ostrich feathers, black, white, and brown, crisp, curly, 
and arm-long—a sight to move any woman’s soul. But 
four strong wooden chests in the darkest corner of the 
hiding-place were what fascinated me most. I broke 
Liem open in turn with a battle-axe, and there in bags 
and jars lay enough money in hard cash to send a poorly 
pid lieutenant quite out of his mind. Much which I 
sampled was exceedingly old, many of the coins dating 
back to medieval times; but in the newer-looking 
packages the greater part was strikingly new—one bag, 
indeed, contained just a thousand gold twenty-franc 
pieces of the present much respected French Republic, 
and I laughed and shrugged my shoulders as I tied 
them up again. Besides actual cash, we tuund in these 
buxes the jeweled hilts of two swords of honor; a great 
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deal of broken gold-setting ready to be remelted; eigh- 
teen fine silk bags in a tin biscuit-box containing a 
small fortune in precious stones, both cut and in the 
rough; a bundle of blood-stained paper notes badly 
printed and apparently struck by General Gordon, to 
pay his troops when other money had run short; the 
base of a fine gold crucifix; about a bushel of finger- 
rings, and a world of other beautiful things I have not 
space to mention. Darkness came on suddenly before 
our cupidity was half satisfied; so, after putting every- 
thing to rights again, we stealthily found our way back 
to the town without any one having had an inkling of 
where we had been. But there was no sleep for me 
that night! I tossed and turned, and, by the time day- 
light had come, had put into fashion the scheme—I can 
not help it if you call it larcenous—that developed dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

The first necessity was a waterside depot to which 
we could secretly bring the great find before getting it 
on board ship. The next was a trustworthy man who 
would help us in consideration of a recompense, which 
we were prepared to make very high. At our next 
meeting Sulimz supplied both these wants. A certain 
young Greek convert to Mahometanism named Le- 
panto had, before we came, been making love to Suli- 
mz, when the Arab, her master, was not about. He 
possessed an indifferent character, but would probably 
do anything for gain, and, above all, he owned a mud- 














The black-hearted villain kept me covered with that barrel 


walled tenement actually overhanging the river, and a 
wood-yard with sheds for a couple of donkeys adjoin- 
ing. We laid siege to that son of Hellas, and in a 
week, when we had worked him up to the right point, 
told him our secret and showed him the hoard. As it 
turned out, I never did anything in my life which more 
nearly lost it to me. 

Meanwhile I had publicly developed a great interest 
in the local geology of the district, and collected heavy 
specimens all day of rock and mineral, which were 
ostentatiously packed into a lot of old wooden commis- 
sariat cases in the Greek’s house. When these prelim- 
inaries were working smoothly, Lepanto began, under 
our guidance, to take his donkeys into the hills to col- 
lect brushwood—a plausible sample of which, it is true, 
came back each evening on their backs; but below that 
humble merchandise was secreted, each journey, a loud 
of wealth from the treasure house. And each evening 
we chucked the geological specimens into the Nile 
without compunction, replacing them in the cases with 
‘*shekels of brass and shekels of silver’; with gold dust, 
and ivory, and precious stones, and bags of money, 
until that dirty little tumble-down hovel by the river 
was surely worth as much as the whole broad province 
that stretched around it. 

How we did work! The beads of perspiration rise 
even now on my forehead as I remember those torrid 
days in the Nubian desert hills and the sweltering 
evenings that followed them of panting, ceaseless toil. 
But ina month the whole thing was accomplished. I 
had bought a swift felucca for the run down to Cairo; 
had moored her under the Greek’s windows, and suc- 
cessfully shipped my precious cases of 
specimens’’—at last we were ready. The Greek had 
been soft as silk, and seemed amply satisfied with the 
splendid reward we had given him; Sulimz wis to 
stay behind until I had realized the plunder in Eng- 
land, and sent or came for her—the parting between us 
had been the one bitter drop on that eveaing of infinite 


“gveolocvical 
geological 


relief, but it was over now. I had had the ship taken 
over to the opposite side of the Nile, and moored in the 
shadow of some palms, the crew had all gone off for 4 
final carouse on shore, and you may imagine my exul- 
tation in knowing the great task was finished at last 
There at last was the best half of that wonderful treas- 
ure in the hold below, not a suspicion had been aroused 
the crew would be on board in an hour (for it wag 
nearly daybreak), and then Cairo, England, and ail the 
world at my feet! 

But how transient are human certainties. At that 
very moment I was nearer to losing it all than I had 
ever been! 

I was walking up and down the deck-house roof, lost 
in these rosy dreams, and judge of my surprise when 
turning suddenly at the end of a walk, I found myself 
face to face with the Greek. ‘‘What,’’ I said, ‘Le. 
panto, you here! You were not to have come on board 
until the crew came an hour hence: how and why have 
you come?”’ 

“I came,”’ he answered sullenly, pointing as he spoke 
to a tiny little native boat moored alongside—which 
must have stolen through the thick shadows of the 
night without my noticing it—‘'by that boat, and be- 
cause I had business here.’’ As he spoke he reeled a 
little as though he had been fortifying himself for the 
business, whatever it was, from the brandy skins 
ashore, and there was something about him which 
filled me with vague suspicion. We stared at each 
other for a minute or two, and then the Greek sud- 
denly stepped up within a few feet of me, and I could 
see he was trembling with passion. 

‘Did you really think, Lieutenant L., that I would 
let this haul you have got down below—and Sulimea, 
who was my friend long before she ever saw your ugly 
white face—do you think I would let it run through my 
fingers? You must have been mad if you did! Ia 
Greek and stand by sucking my thumbs while such a 
prize was carried off! Look, Lieutenant L.—see yonder 
camel drinking on the sandy spit?’’ I looked where 
he pointed, and there in the dim light was one of 
those great beasts on the nearest beach, its long neck 
down, and its muzzle beginning to suck up the cool 
night water in the particularly slow and deliberate 
manner of its kind. I looked, and while my eyes were 
still on the shadowy form, the voice of the Greek again 
fell, sullen and ominous, on my ear: ‘‘When the camel 
stops drinking you are adead man!’’ I turned round 
upon him in an instant, and there was the rascal cover- 
ing me with a heavy revolver. He was steady enough 
now, his left hand supporting his right to make his 
aim more certain, and behind that deadly barrel his 
wicked little face watching me with fierce intensity. 

“You hound!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Surely it is you who 
are mad now!”’ 

“I am sane enough.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say you will shoot me here for cer- 
tain as I stand?’’ 

‘‘For certain—the moment that beast lifts his head— 
pray, if you have a mind to, and quickly, for camels 
drink lightly at this season.’’ 

What was I todo? The black-hearted villain kept me 
covered with that barrel, and I could see in his eves he 
meant what he said—the slightest movement in any 
direction, and he would shoot and toss me overboard. 
“If a whisper of this got abroad, you know, you would 
be hung,’’ I said to him. 

“‘T know it well, and for that very reason,’’ replied 
the Greek, ‘‘Iam going to take good care no whisper 
ever does get abroad. Pray, pray!’’ 

“If you think you have been badly paid for your help 
you shall have more.”’ 

“I mean to have more—down to the last coin, the 
last grain of gold. See, Englishman!—the camel has 
had enough!’ 

It was true. The great beast was satisfied. He was 
lifting his long shadowy neck from the water, and just 
as the dawn was beginning in the east I folded my 
arms upon my breast and faced the Greek again. 1 
saw the cruel barrel quiver a little with the determina- 
tion of the rascal behind it, I saw the gray morn- 
ing light reflected from the metal, and I said: ‘‘You 
will not give me quarter, or a chance to fight for my 
life?’’ 

‘‘None, none. 

‘You swear by the gods you reverence most 
that you are going to kill me here and now as I 
stand?”’ 

“I swear it.’’ 

‘Then may those same gods deal mercifully with 
your soul!”’ 

I, too, was armed! As we had talked, my right hand 
had stealthily, inch by inch, crept into the bosom of 
iny loose shooting jacket, and there gripped the handle 
of a revolver I had carried unknown to any one since 
we began this treasure quest. AsI spoke that last 
sentence my own weapon swung from its hiding-place, 
and before the man could even recognize the sudden 
gesture, I had flung it forward and fired full in his 
face. 

For five, ten, for a dozen seconds, he never moved a 
muscle, but stood covering me like a dark image in the 
morning twilight. Then, very slowly, the muzzle of 
his pistol sagged downward, his head drooped, his 
knees quivered, he staggered back a step to the very 
brink of the deck, half turned round—and then sud- 
denly tell like a log overboard without a sigh or a 
motion. 





There is nothing more to be told. I got the treas- 
ure safely down the Nile, transhipped it at Alexan- 
dria with the help of a little diplomacy, and here I 
ain converting it cautiously into good plain banking 
account in this great city. When that is done, I am 
going back for Sulime. Meanwhile, that charming 
little lady is learning to read and write English in 
cireful hands, and sends me once a week quaint exam- 
ples of her progress. And two main themes appear to 
de'ight her above ail others. One is, of course, my re- 
turning. The other is the gossip that fills the Omdur- 
inan bazaars and the quiet but unremitting efforts the 
Government is still making to discover the Khalifa’s 
buried ‘treasure! 
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ACATIONS 


Have you decided 
where to go? | 


NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS 


are popular, health- 
ful and reached best 
by the 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


“THE MODEL ROAD” 














Send 6c. in mene for booklet, “SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAINS,” a stor: 'y for 
to C. M. BURT, G. P. A., Dept. C.W., New York City. 























‘Inside Inn’ 


World’s Fair 
St. Louis 


Cool, clean, quiet. Over 2,000 Rooms 
—with and without Bath. Dining- 
room seats 2,500. Splendid service. 
Rates include daily admission. Save 
time, money and trouble by living 
right inside the grounds. Rates $1.50 
to $5.50 European, $3.00 to $7.00 
American plan. Reservations may be 
made any time up to December 1. : 

Write for Booklet. 
INSIDE INN, World’s Fair Grounds 
ST. LOUIS 














H. & H. Velvet Powder Paper 


A fragrant, absorbent powder leaflet in book form, which 


does away with powder-puff and chamois. When passed 
over the face removes dust, perspiration and oily sub- 
stances from the skin, producing a beautiful pearly com- 
plexion. Carried in pocket- -book; used without mirror 
or attracting attention; does not ‘spill powder on dress. 
Cool and refreshing for gentlemen after shaving. Abso- 
lutely pure and healthful. By mail 10 cenis per book, 3 
for 25 cents, post-paid. In white and pink. Sold at all 
Department Stores. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 

HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc., Dept. 5, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Y NOT LEARN 
GN PAINTING? 


Show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 
courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 
and comprehensive instruction by mail at your 
own home by a teacher with a national reputation, Easy 
terms. Write today for large illustrated catalogue of par- 
ticulars. THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 


THE HOME IDEAL a beautiful 24-page 
book 8x11 inches, by 
MARGARET GREENLEAF, profusely illus- 
trated with 12 artistic half page half tones of interiors 
from life. It is full of advice and suggestion by a 
writer of exquisite taste and long experience, includ- 
ing furnishings, decorations, hangings and color 
schemes for costly as well as simple houses—new 
and old. Thorough’. practical. Sent postpaid for 
10 cents (stamps or silver). 
J. F. PERKINS, 206 Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


Founded in 1880. 2106 Graduates. Has continued under the 
management of its founders since its organization and offers unsar- 
af facilities to dental students. For announcement address 


‘DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 782 W. Harrison St.,Chicago 


N 
Penk Wes tons an * RAY 


= article, boys, that will please you. 
With it the clothes and flesh turn transparent and 
the bones can be plainly seen. Just think of the fun 
you can have with it! Sample in ere tot, with catalogue and agents’ 
prices. Ten Cents, by mail. J. H. PIKE, Dept. 14, Stamford, Conn, 


Coey Bicycle Attachment 


The only one you have a right to use on rail- 
Fits any bicycle in three minutes. 











































road tracks. 
Smooth road, high speed. Agents wanted. Send 
stamp for booklet. C. A. COEY & CO., 5336 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 


PEE-WE FOR THE GIRLS! Lots of 


fun!! Girls, send quick 

for Pee-Wee. (10 cents.) 

W. D. HILL, 15 Vandewater Street - NEW YORK 
CURED AT HOME. Information free. Ad- 

ASTHMA dress Frontier Asthma Co., Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Physical- 


Culture Fad 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


we old Adam was weedin’ the Garden of 
Eden— 
(Beg pardon for dropping the “g”’; 
But there’s no us in bunting one’s brains out in 
hunting 
A rhyme det won't rhyme, don’t you see ?) 
Eve was darning the stocking of Adam, and rocking 
The cradle. (I hold this a fact ; 
Though the clerical college may claim that my 
knowl 
Is just the revetse of exact.) 
And the primeval mother, and Cain and his brother 
And even old Adam, the dad, 
Didn't deem it a duty to model their iad 
A /a physical-culture fad. 


But to-day—Heaven save us !—the looks that God 
gave us 
Are unsatisfactory quite ; 

And we raise an objection to form or complexion— 

And butt in to make matters right. 

Sister, sweetheart, and mother outdo one another 

At fencing, massage—and all that ; 

Each one striving to get ‘er weak points modeled 

tter 

Than nature intended—that’s flat. 

And she follows the notion that potion or lotion, 

Or powder or face-mask or pad, 

Used at night by the dreamer will prove a redeemer. 

It’s the physical-culture fad! 

And the big Sunday papers! Such wonderful 
capers 

Are cut by the maidens who show 

How to have winsome faces, and marvelous graces, 

And willowy forms—don’t you know, 

That the male biped rages wile turning the pages 

And throws down the sheet in disgust > 

(Scornful woman, you doubt it ? I know all about it; 

You've got to believe it—you mst /) 

Still there’s no use in jerking one’s hair out, and 
working 

One's self up—and swearing like mad, 

For Dame Fashion's direction is: “Set your affec- 
tion 

On the physical-culture fad!” 
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to get out of order. 








LIKE HISTORY IT REPEATS ITSELF 


As a means of pleasure and sport, the Winchester Automatic Rifle 
is as far ahead of any other .22 Caliber as an automobile is ahead of 
the historic one horse shay. After loading this rifle, all that it is nec- 
essary to do to shoot it ten times is to pull the trigger for each shot. 
Although automatic in action, it is simple in construction and not apt 
For city, country or camp it is the gun of the 
day. To shoot it is to appreciate it. 
see it shot in our demonstrating booth at the St. Louis Exposition. 


See our Exhibits at St. Louis, in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY ° 


You can handle this rifie and 
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So to just make the best of it just make a jest of it, 

Man—lay your wrath on the shelf ; 

And permit your dear dove to imagine you'd love to | 

Indulge in the folly yourself. 

Don't attempt to prevent ‘er, but just supplement 
er— 

And thus save your temper and breath ; 

My dear friend, I have tried it—when once you're | 
astride it, 

You ride rte ‘lean hobby to death. 

And you'll smile till each wrinkle fades out in a 
twinkle 

Of mirth—and you'll laugh like a lad ; 

And.for ovce you'l. be getting great good, | am 








betting 
From the physical-culture fad! 
BB 


The Louisiana Purchase To-day 


HEN the Louisiana Purchase, the one- 

hundredth anniversary of which the 

St. Louis Fair commemorates, was 
made, there were people who believed that 
fifteen millions of dollars was too much to 
pay for a patch of wilderness west of the 
Mississippi. To-day the income for one year 
from agriculture alone in this vast tract 
would repay this purchase-price much more 
than a hundred times over. Even now this 
empire has vast resources untouched. Only 
a small portion of the land is under cultiva- 
tion, and the mineral resources are just com- 
ing to light. Scarcely a decade has passed 
since Cripple Creek was discovered, and it 
is now pouring forth its millions of wealth 
annually. Within the past few months there 
have been oil deposits unbottled in south- 
eastern Kansas which bid fair to rival the 
great oil fields of Pennsylvania, while the 
same locality has enough natural gas to light 
the nation. The income from its farms and 
ranches last year was $1,876,184,431. The 
manufactures of this region last year 
amounted to $1,006,332,611, enough to buy 
the province of Louisiana sixty-seven times 
over. The mines of Colorado and Montana 
and the other States with mineral wealth last 
year turned out products to the value of 
$259,909,128. The total product of the four 
States of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota amounted to more than two billion dol- 
lars last year, divided as follows: 





Missouri + $761,087.530 
Kansas . 462,576,810 
Iowa . 447,995,560 
Minnesota 389,188,930 

Total $2,060,848,830 


The prairies of Kansas and the fields of 
Minnesota are to-day the world’s greatest 
granaries, the former of winter wheat, the 
latter of spring wheat. These two States 
furnish one-fourth of the bread produced in 
the entire country. From the farms of Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas come millions of cattle and 
swine, and from the ranches of Montana and 
Wyoming countless numbers of sheep. No 
other like territory on the face of the globe 
produces such an abundance of food products. 
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WATCHES 


the most accurate of timekeepers. 
An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free. 
Elgin National Watch Co., 
Elgin, tl. 
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Look for this lion inside of every trunk 


Going Away? 


destination in perfect condition if you travel wi 


Withstands the roughest trunk wear. Only 
very best material goes into it and the skill 


trunk making. 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn't them, send us 
his name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Our Trunk Book will interest you. Write for it, 





LN. DRUCKER & CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, 
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Your belongings and trunk are sure to reach their 
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the 
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experience that come with forty years of successful 
Many styles to select from. 
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AIR FILLED 
WITH OZONE 


In Colorado all the conditions of health 
are met. There is a sufficient altitude 
to cause lung and chest development; 
there is the dry, exhilarating mountain 
air, with an almost entire absence of 
malaria; there is the tonic effect of a 
bracing climate without its rigors; an 
atmosphere filled with ozone; cool 
nights in summer; a bright, sunny day 
almost every day in the year, constant- 
ly stimulating both mind and body. 


The Fast Trains to 


COLORADO 


are via 


UNION PACIFIC 


LOW RATES 


Be sure your tickets read over this line. 


‘The Rockies, Great Salt Lake and 


A copy of ‘ 
Yellowstone,’ sent free on application to 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 














St. LOUIS FAIR BY WATER 


The Northern Steamship Company will give World’s Fair visitors option of two 


routes—steamer Buffalo to Chicago and rail to St. Louis, 0 


r+steamer Buffalo to Duluth, 


rail to St. Paul, and Mississippi River steamer to St. Louis. 


Steamship North-Land, in commission between Buffalo and Chicago, 


leaving Buffalo 


Wednesdays and Chicago Saturdays, first sailing from Buffalo June 22d. 


Steamship North-West, in 


ommission between Buffalo and Duluth, leaving Buffalo 


Saturdays and Duluth Tuesdays, first sailing from Buffalo June 25th. 


White for full particulars regarding Great Lakes tours during Season 1904, 


Howanrp James, President. 





Address W. M. Lowrtg, General Passenger Agent, 
Burrato, N. Y. 
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growth of the entire system. 


child of school age. 


the powder in water. 


lunch at recess. 


Samples free upon request. 
uses; also sent if requested. 


London, Eng. 


Shakespeare's Seven Ages 
Second: The s lboy with 
his shining 


For Growing Children 


It is a complete, pure food, which builds up the body 
brain, bones, and muscles—and promotes healthy 


phates are retained in this product. Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
a wonderful help in meeting the strains put upon the growing 
Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, 
coffee, or cocoa for all the family. 

A delicious beverage is prepared in a moment by simply stirring 
May be had in Lunch Tablet form, also, a 
healthful confection recommended by physicians. Excellent as a 


Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted grains. No apparatus or 
method is too costly, no detail too trivial, in securing purity and excellence, 

Our booklet tells of many valuable 
At all druggists. 


Ask for HORLICK’S—others are IMITATIONS. 
Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U. S. A 


1873—1904 
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All of Nature's mineral phos- 













Montreal, Can. 












on Typewriters of all Makes 
Send for samples of writing, prices, and catalogue. Machines 
shipped for inspection. 
ad 


KANSAS CITY 
817 WyandotteSt 


NEW YORK 
144 Barclay St. 
CHICAGO 
124 La Salle St. 
BOSTON 
38 Bromfield St. 


ST. LOUIS 
209 North 9th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
536 Calitornia St. 








(Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
mattress deflated.) 
THE IDEAL BED 
For Home, Camp, Yacht, Hospital 
Non-absorbent — Hygienic —Odorless. When de- 
flated can be rolled into small package for storage or trans- 
gg No Camping Outfit Complete Without 
em. « PERFECTION” AIR CUSHIONS 
For Office Easy, and Invalid: chairs, Yachts and small 
boats. Send for descriptive booklet ““C” and price list. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., Providence, R. I. 


Also showing 















Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood 
grows. Better built and better looking than you 
can have constructe:! at home and at much less cost. 
Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. Con- 
structed on the Unit System. (Panels interchange- * 


M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 





able.) Houses shipped complete in every detail. 
Can be erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 
24 hours after arrival at destination, according to 


size of house. 

NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you 
want and we will give you a delivered price at once. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Your Children 
depend upon you, until they are old enough to 
take care of themselves. They have a right to 
perfect protection. How about it? Suppose you 
die? Are they taken care of? If not, write for 
our booklet, “‘The How and the Why.” We 
insure by mail. 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














THE «<« ” STEAM 
1904 COOKER 
Has many new and valuable improve- 
ments not found in others. Both round 
and square have whistles, without 
which no steam cooker is practical. 
Seamless copper tank bottoms; seamless 
round corner door frames; seamless drawn 
tops. Don’t swelter over a hot, smoky 
stove. Cook entire meal over one bur- 
ner. Indispensable for canning fruit. 
Heat, work and fuel reduced to a mini- 
mum. Prices $1.75, $2.50, $4.50 up. f 
Write now for FREE 36 page book. A 
liberal offer to agents. 
TOLEDO COOKER Co. 

Desk Z Toledo, O. 

















F RE HERALD 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil indus- 
tries, principal companies, dividends, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for six months upon 
request. A, L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


THE MINING | 





DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, and IN- 
DUSTRIAL STOCKS making possible LARGE INTERES 
and PROFITS, listed and unlisted. our specialty. Booklets 
giving full information mailed free on application. 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 














TREES best by Test—78 Vears 
LARGEST Nursery. 

Froir Book free. We CASH 

Want MORE 8:1.FSMEN Pp Weekly 

STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


Nn = 
'SONG-POEMS ™ *éntcneo me 


ROYALTY PAID We strange and popularize. 





= PIONEER PUB. CO. 





Missouri leads the West in manufactured 
goods. The value of the output of its fac 
tories last year is estimated at $410,000,000. 
Minnesota comes next to Missouri with $200,- 
000,000 worth of goods manufactured last 
year. Kansas is third with $92,433,039; Ne- 
braska fourth with $67,486,144, and lowa fifth 
with $63,798,025. 

The mineral wealth of the province of Lou- 
isiana is varied. Foremost, of course, comes 
the gold of Colorado, followed by the copper 
and other metals of Montana. he greatest 
zinc and lead mines in the country are in 
southwestern Missouri and southeastern Kan- 
sas. Coal in abundance is found in practi- 
cally all parts of the trans-Mississippi region. 
The full extent of the oil and gas fields of 
Kansas and the Indian Territory is not yet 
fully determined, but their product at pres- 
ent will amount to millions of dollars annu- 
ally. The East commonly looks upon the 
Louisiana Purchase as the Far West, yet St. 
Louis is in the eastern half of the United 
States. To reach the geographical centre 
of the nation the Eastern man will have to 
travel nearly five hundred miles west of the 
World’s Fair, or as far west of St. Louis as 
Cleveland is east of it. 
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Round the Horn with Coal Oil 


UNNING railroad locomotives and steam- 
ships with oil for fuel is no new thing, but 
there have been doubts as to the advan- 

tages claimed for the oil-burning over the 
coal-burning marine carrier. These doubts 
appear to have been dissipated in large 
measure by the American Hawaiian steam- 
ship Nebraskan, which used crude California 
oil for the entire run from San Diego to New 
York, a voyage of 12,724 knots. She was clean 
and sweet, her furnaces and boilers were in 
good condition, and the trip was made in ten 
days less time than her coal-using sister, the 
Nevadan, consumed. Not only did the oil 
used cost less than the coal that would have 
been necessary for this long journey, but only 
one-fourth as many men were required in the 
furnace rooms. 

The arrival of the Vebraskan was an event 
of importance to the Naval Bureau of Steam 
Engineering in Washington, which sent two 
officers to inspect the vessel with the object 
of obtaining data to assist the Navy Depart- 
ment in determining the important matter of 
whether oil shall be substituted for coal as 
steam-inaking fuel on men-of-war. These offi- 
cers, Commander John R. Edwards and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Wythe M. Parks, com- 
pose, with Lieutenant-Commander Frank H. 
Bailey, the ‘Liquid Fuel Board,” which, for 
the past two years, has been conducting com- 
parative tests with both oil-burning and coal- 
burning furnaces. The Board has made a 
preliminary report and will soon submit its 
conclusions, covering not only the question 
of burning oil on naval vessels, but on vessels 
of the merchant marine as well. Indications 
point to sentiment in the Board against the 
use of oil on battleships and other large men- 
of-war on the score of safety, but in favor of 
its use in running torpedo craft. 

For some years many shipowners have 
shown a desire to substitute oil for coal be- 
cause of the thermal, mechanical, and com- 
mercial advantages that would result from 
the change. Nearly every reason that can 
be advanced for using oil as a fuel in the 
mercantile marine is also applicable to the 
navy, and there are military benefits to be 
secured in the case of warships that are as 
important as the commercial and mechanical 
advantages. But the Liquid Fuel Board, 
while acknowledging these things, has been 
impressed with the circumstance that the 
more the question is investigated the more 
intricate seems the problem of successfully 
installing an oil-fuel appliance on board a 
battleship. Except where unusual conditions 
prevailed, the cost of oil for marine purposes 
would generally be greater than that for coal. 
In the case of the Vebraskan the cost was less 
because California oil was obtained almost 
at the very door of the oil fields. The same 
advantage will apply to vessels from Gulf of 
Mexico ports near the great Texas oil dis- 
trict. It is the expense of transportation that 
now prevents the oil from being a cheap com- 
bustible for marine purposes, but the em- 
ployment of tank steamers between Gulf and 
Atlantic Coast ports of the United States 
would partially overcome this objection. 

In the Vedraskan the oil used as fuel was 
stored in the double bottom and in a huge 
tank with a capacity of 4,500 barrels. Ona 
warship the great bulk of the oil would also 
be kept in the double bottom, which would 
be the most convenient place as well as the 
furthest removed from danger from an ene- 
my’s gun-fire. But the Liquid Fuel Board 
believes that it may be a difficult matter to 
free these compartments from explosive 
gases, especially when the compartments 
are partly empty. By reason of the great 
number of electrical appliances in use on a 
warship, thousands of sparks are likely to be 
caused, any one of which might produce an 
explosion and set the oil fuel on fire. Rear- 
Admiral George W. Melville, who was Chief 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering when 
the tests of the Liquid Fuel Board were be- 
gun, was impressed with the dangers of 
keeping large quantities of oil on big naval 
vessels, but did not hesitate to declare that, 
“tin view of the results already secured by the 
Liquid Fuel Board, an installation should be 
effected without delay on at least a third of 
the torpedo boats and destroyers.’’ So far, 
however, nothing has been done to carry out 
this suggestion. In connection with the opin- 
ions of the American naval officers who are 
studying the question, it is of interest that 
vessels of Russia’s Baltic fleet, and the ar- 
mored cruisers Xossia and Gromovol, now en- 
gaged in the Far East, burn oil in their fur- 
nace rooms. The Vedraskan was the first 


oil-burning vessel to pass through the Straits | 
! of Magellan. 
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OLIVER 


pewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 
The Oliver Record has 
never been equalled 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN OFFICE 
75 Queen Victoria Street 
London, England 














Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc, 
Send your address and 4 cents to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 274 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.. for Free 
trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 15 Ibs. a month, and is perfectly harmless, 


CUT DOWN GAS BILLS 
from one-quarter to one-half usual cost by using this 
Little Joher Gas Governor 
Makes pressure uniform. Absolutey prevents back 
flow and re-registration by meter. D. H. writes “My 
meter used to register 3000 feet. Saved 1000 feet first month.” 
Anyone can attach. We send full instructions 

an pearantne. uickly, ays foritself. Price 50c 
postpaid. oney bac not satisfied. 











™ Agents find tt a good seller. 
ELKHART NOVELTY CO., Box A, Elkhart, Ind. 
















Taught by Mail Thor- 
oughly. Bs by the 
founders of the original 
school. Taught in an ex- 
pert manner,enabling you 
to earn expert salary. Six 
years’ success and hun- 

success- 
ful graduates. 
Large prospectus 
! free on request. 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


Stenography and 
ENMANSHIP #:ci5tcerice 
complete course 


for Home Study in all three, $5. Insures a beau- 

tiful hand. Situations for all graduates. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
or 119 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how toearn $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 

you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 

business fully; remember we guarantee that you can 
earn $3 for every dav’s work. Write at once. 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 




















HAS TRIED BOTH 
Travel for Health vs. Dieting 

A man who was sent to Europe for his 
health and finally found cure in a little 
change in his diet says: 

“IT was troubled with dyspepsia for five 
years and two doctors here in Kenosha 
that treated me for over a year both told 
me there was no help for me. Then I 
had an expert from Chicago but still re- 
ceived no relief; then followed another 
expert from Chicago who came to our 
house two times a month for four months. 
He gave me up like all the others and 
told me to take a trip across the ocean, 
which I did in the year 1899, and came 
home about as bad as when I started. 
The doctors told me my stomach lining 
was full of sores. Then I began to study 
my own case and learned of the diet 
recommended by the Postum Cereal Co., 
so I gave up coffee, pork and all greasy 
foods and began using Postum Food Cof- 
fee. Gradually I got better and better 
until I am well now as I ever was in my 
younger days, have no trouble and eat 
anything fit to eat. 

“Sometimes away from home I am per- 
suaded to drink coffee but I only take a 
sip of it for it tastes bitter and disagree- 
able to me; but the longer I use Postum 
the better I like it and the better I feel. 
I could say a great deal more of my ex- 
perience with Postum but think this will 
give everyone a good idea of what leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum can do.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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Tartarlithine 


strengthens weak and irri- 
table organs, improves the 
digestion and limbers up 
the joints. ‘It dissolves 
and removes the uric acid 
Does not affect 















poison. 
the heart. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 








McKESSON & ROBBINS|| 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 












To or from the ST. LOUIS FAIR 
A Delightfully cool place to REST is 





Chicago Beach Hotel 
Fifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
“| families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten minutes ride to 
Chicago’s shopping and theater center. Built of stone and 
ressed brick. 450 large outside rooms: 220 private bath rooms, 
las nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking Lake Michigan. 
Geo. W. Reynolds, Mgr. (formerly Mgr. Hotel Del Monte, Cal.) 
Send for Handsome New Illustrated Booklet 
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3 for $1.00 Patese 
UNTIL JULY FIRST 
Most durable Golf Ballin 

the world .You cannot gash 

aif. Unsurpassed in flight, 
















r app Ss 
and putting. You will use no 
other ball after you try The 
Pneumatic. Special price to play 
ers. Catalog free, Order today. 





(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, 0. 














Agents Earn 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
bl odges, ieties, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar St., CANTON, 0. 

















P etecTRIC & WATER MoToR FANS 
ELECTRIC FOR CEILING & DESK, 


+ 
AR ] DIRECT CURRENT. WATER FANS 
Se FOR DESK & WALL 
HOSE ATTACHMENT. AGTS WANTED 
Sold Direct at wholesale where 
we have no agents. pAYTON, 0. 


THE MFGRS eRices 
SES 


BATES FAN GY (nom $6.00 UP 


ELEGANT THRU SERVICE VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


Lowest rates and finest modern equipment including 
elegant Pullman sleepers and thru day coaches from 
New York and Boston to Erie, Cleveland, Findlay, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago. 

Unsurpassed Dining Car Service, serving American 
Club meals at 35 cents to #1.00 each. Also a la Carte. 

Write R. E. PAYNE, General Agent, 291 Main Street, 


PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact ore on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties, Agents wanted, 


CORONA /IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, ass. 


WE WILL START YOU 


1000 branches already opened. There is room for more. 
Profits large, exclusive territory, clean business. A 2c 
stamp will bring you full particulars and samples, Address 


The Standard Medical Society, Baltimore, Md. 


PENMANSHIP. Send $1. for 76 Lessons in penmanship for 
« Home Practice. Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
and Arithmetic By Mail. Best instruction. E. H. Norman, President, 
BALTIMORE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
800, 302, 304, 306 and 308 N. Charles Street - - - Baltimore, Md. 


Lawn Fence 


Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime. We 
have no Agents. 
Wholesale Prices. 7 cts. a foot 
up. Cheaper than wood. Catalogue 
Free. KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 307 Muncie, Indiana. 
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Kaid Sidi Mohammed M’Baruk Raisuli 


RAISULI THE BRIGAND 
By HENRY COLLINS WALSH 


AISULI, the bandit chief of Morocco, 
has for some years been quite a marked 
character in his own country, but his 

last remarkable escapade, in capturing and 
holding for ransom an American and a 
British subject, has given him a world-wide 
distinction. To be sure, it was only last 
summer that he captured and held in cap- 
tivity until a settlement was made Mr. W. 
B. Harris, the Tangier correspondent for the 
London “Times.” It was on the 16th of 
June that Mr. Harris was taken prisoner by 
some of Raisuli’s band near the village of 
Zinah, Raisuli’s stronghold, which had first 
been attacked and burned by the Sultan’s 
troops. Mr. Harris was attempting to get 
the details of this fight when he was cap- 
tured in the vicinity of Zinah, and taken to 
Raisuli, who had sought refuge in the Au- 
gera Mountains. Mr. Harris was held in 
captivity for three weeks, and finally, through 
the good offices of the Shereef of Wazan, 
who went personally to see Raisuli, and the 
negotiations of the British Minister at Tan- 
gier, he was exchanged for sixteen prisoners 
belonging to Raisuli’s band who had been 
captured by the Sultan’s forces. In this 
case no money indemnity was asked for, and 
no international complications arose. 

The present case is a far more serious 
one, for Raisuli not only asks a ransom of 
$55,000 for his prisoners, but he demands 
that the American Government shall enforce 
the payment of the same by the Sultan, and 
that his Shereefian Majesty must be con- 
strained from punishing the bandit or from 
interfering with his liberty. He also de- 
mands the removal of the Sultan’s troops 
from his district, the removal of the Gover- 
nor of Tangier, and the release of a number 
of imprisoned bandits. Thus a very peculiar 
situation has arisen. The Sultan is held re- 
sponsible for the doings of a bandit who is 
openly in arms against the pgwer of the 
throne and who has been constantly harass- 
ing the Sultan. Indeed, the Sultan long ago 
set a price of $10,000 upon Raisuli’s head. 


Social Status of the Bandit 


Altogether, an extraordinary condition of 
affairs has been brought about which could 
only be possible in a country like Morocco. 
Here, when the “enterprising burglar isn’t 
burgling” or the bandit banditing, he goes 
about and is received as if he were quite a 
respectable member of the community. Here 
no fine distinctions are made between the 
open thief and the secret looter, be he a 
robber of government finances or a private 
speculator. Raisuli is quite popular in Tan- 
gier, and has been a frequent visitor there; 
indeed, he had been often entertained at the 
home of Mr. Ion Perdicaris, and was con- 
sequently enabled to effect the capture of his 
prisoner all the more easily. 

Formerly Raisuli was a farmer, and at one 
time he was an employee of the Moorish 
Government. He holds, and probably truly, 
that the Government owes him some back 
pay, and 
interest. He is noted as a man of keen in- 
telligence, although, like most of the Moors, 
he is uneducated and can neither read nor 
write. He began his career as a bandit by 
looting a village which contained a number 
of Jewish money-lenders. He undoubtedly 
found that such a method of acquiring means 
was vastly more easy than by farming; for 
farmers in Morocco have but a poor time of 
it: they have no modern implements what- 
soever. A forked stick of wood is used for 
a plow, and even a harrow is unknown. 
Then the sparse crops that are raised must 
be hidden away in pits in the ground, else 
they will be carried off by governmental 
robbers and tax-gatherers. For there are 
but two classes in Morocco, the looters and 
the looted. By joining the former class after 
being a member of the latter, Raisuli has in- 
creased wonderfully in wealth, in influence, 
and, strange to say, in the respect of his 
countrymen. To-day he is a power in 
Northern Morocco, and may, as the forces 
of the pretender are weakening, become the 
leader of all the rebel forces that are arrayed 





The positive safety device is the exclusive patent of the Iver Johnson 
Revolver. See the lever between the hammer and the firing pin? This 
lever is raised only when the trigger is pulled, receives the blow of the 


hammer and transmits it to the firing pin. 


That’s why you can throw 


a loaded Iver Johnson against a stone wall without fear—no discharge 
can possibly follow, as the hammer never touches the firing pin. An Iver Johnson 
never fails when you pull the trigger and never ‘goes off’? when you don’t, 


J 
Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Price: Hammer, $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00 
Iver Johnsons are sold by dealers the world over, or direct from us if your dealer won’t supply 
Please send for descriptive catalogue, free upon request. It tells all about it, 












Prices 


We ship direct to the user 
from our own fac- 
tory on 


360 
Days 
Approval 


joo Steel Range Saving you all dealers’ and 
middlemen’s profits. We pay the freight and 
guarantee satisfaction under $20,000 bond. 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


both steel and cast-iron; new patterns, large square 
ovens, guaranteed fire backs. Shipped blacked 
and polished ready for use. If not satisfactory in 
every way, send it back and we refund every cent 
paid us. Weare actual manufacturers, not simply 
jobbers—the only manufacturers of 
Stoves in the world selling exclu- 
sively to the user direct. Send 
postal for approval offer and cata- 
logue No. 176. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

We fit all our ranges and cook stoves with our 
Patent oven thermometer which makes baking easy. 

















CALIFORNIA 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 





Millions have been apent in the improvement 
of this line, and all human ingenuity has 
been adopted to protect its patrons 


against accident. The line is re- 
nowned for its fast trains and 


the general superiority 
of its service and 
equipment. 


TOURIST SLEEPERS A SPECIALTY 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T.A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 














now he is going to collect it with | 


_ Simple, Powerful, . 
Durable. 


Vp 
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Rambler Touring Cars give thorough 
satisfaction at a minimum of Cost. _ 

Model H, with tonneau, as shown above, 
only $850. Without tonneau, (Model G) $750. 


Eight models, $650.00 to $1,350.00 at the factory. 
Write for catalogue and proof of Rambler superiority. 


Thos. B. Jeffery §& Co., Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 


Chicago Branch, 304 Wabash Ave. 


, Boston Branch, 145 Columbus Ave, 














HORTHAND 


and Typewriting add greatly to the 
value of young men and women in 
business. Of the greatest use to 
reporters, secretaries, amanuenses, 
Both branches successfully 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Graduates assisted to positions, Tuition,$10.00 
and upward, cash or instalments. Write for 
illustrated book, sent free on request. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INST. (Ine.) 
33-72 Seeond Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


TS 15.400. 









on Household goods 
Reduced Rates to or from Colorado, 
California, Washington and Oregon. Write 4 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
9714 Washington Street, Chicago. 








E PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. Very Grong cores will not § 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for 5 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 
In bulk for large users, carton work, etc, 


Gloucester, 
Russia Cement Co.mass.omiraoe 
STRONG! 
IE PAGES GLUE “sn 
culture is the greatest money maker of 
GINSENG the age! Start a garden now. Yor 
will soon cross the bridge to prosperity 


A plot 100x100 ft. will make a $10,000 garden. Particulars 5 cents 
T. H. SUTTON, 560 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

















New York Central’s 
Central Station, 


Grand 


CENTER OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 
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| against the constituted authority. This poor 71 
ALLEN’S | farmer, this daring bandit, may yet become 
the head of a movement that may cause the 
throne itself to totter and fall. 
c : France awaits her opportunity to assume 
— | a protectorate over Morocco such as she has ee 
| over its neighbor, Algiers; this right has 8 
| been accorded her by the recent Franco- Pp 
- . British treaty. She has gone into Morocco 
For Tired, Aching | ‘with gold in her right hand and with steel to 
Smarting, Swollen Feet m |in her left.” She has loaned the Sultan | SS é 9 ' el 
faat | | $10,000, 000; but, on the other hand, she has | G YY ce 
[OU Nn | ‘ y ou 
“65/6 : undoubtedly, though secretly, supplied the Q iY] want a good ‘ b 
A pr REE WT rebels with arms and ammunition. It is quite J sax pour Ute toaling gl 
eas A \ Dns possible that Raisuli will yet afford to France b with a er pistol, but of 
i . | the opportunity that she is waiting for, and y A ‘ Mi 
that thus this erstwhile poor and ignorant | oung oes al Pp 
\ Make Ice-cream | farmer will be the means of introducing into ! Double Action oy aad th 
at home and it’s sure to be pure. | his country a civilization that has never yet Tue Revolver ai 
From a Railroad Conductor Serve starchy, cooked desserts less | ogc lng make the least impression upon ‘ Safe—Reliable—Durable. ; ar 
*T am a busy man, but must take time to write and feel better, especially in hot ; 22 ealiber, 7 shot, rim fire, ; or 
you about Alien’s Foot-Ease. Iam a Conductor | fh weather. Easier, too. The 82 caliber, 6 shot, rim orcenter th 
aud on my feet moet of the time. ry feet often yot g - asic tit ‘ Vr 
so sore I could hardly takea step. A friend gave me p to be bad of your dealer write 
a box of Allen’s Foot-Ease and said it would cure Peerless sag | oo itl” 
me. I used all a nd _ 3 eee ge my supply you by setae he 
f t efeet. Iti | mail or express, send- 
Ss ee lh CUlilceland | AN. AMERICAN VICTORY | Pia ae /; fo 
G. McCLU RE, "5820 Superior St., Austin, Ill.” ; ; Z| | babe Siohs alga she 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES i (one motion), makes — age rh T IS doubtful if there is any sporting vic- | A h 
. me “s ve ttle —with th tio rhaps of the | } 
8 Shae gules cream in 3 minutes. ses very li tory—wit e exception perhar 
Allen’s Foot Ease, a po’ der. _It cures § | ice and no effort to turn. Due to pat- winning of the Challenge Cup at Henley, - HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON th 
painful, smarting feet and ingrowing nails, ented stationary dasher—can revolves. hich Ameri 5 | tended fo ARMS CO. 347 PARK AVE. WORCESTER. MA po 
1 instantly takes the sting out of corns2 | } Cream gets plenty of moti whica American crews have contended tor a ARMS C0. 347 PAR - WORCESTER, M/ R 
SS “ = : P ream gets plenty of motion. number of times in vain—that could cause as a8 
and bunions. | Sold by all Druggists and Ask your dealer. If not satisfied, money refunded. so great a thrill of delight and pride in the an 
Shoe stores, 2 gle Fraley substitute. pe oo Se Goats ont a Freezer” ” - | hearts of so many Americans as was aroused + + + + ‘ ” 
Trial package F' 2 ress, A practical up toedate recipe book prepared exclusively for by the winning of the amateur golf cham- | $ 
xe Peerless Iceland F ny: Mrs. Rorer, Mads { ? ; se 3 
AllenS.Olmsted, Se. Seis Lipeaie ‘Mra, Herrick, Miss Janet McK. Hill, } | vionship of Great Britain by Mr. Walter J. | The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure - 
Le Roy, N. Y., M. Farmer, FREE. Travis. That Mr. Travis is an Australian by | 








es eer U.S.A ‘DANA & CO., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. birth does not lessen in any but a purely sen- 
Genuine bears above signature. Pras timental way the fact that this was a victory 


{ Mention this publication. ] ' ——' aati - of American golf over English golf. Mr. 
’ ‘| Travis learned the game in this country, and | ne 
he is a self-taught player. That such a in 

: player could beat the best men of England 
on their home grounds and in the home coun- lif 












































































































































: 7 ne 
try of the game itself means that, as long as Es th 
such players as Mr. Travis are with us, Amer- | 1 P in 
icans do not need to take their home victories Equipped with we 

. with a certain amount of mental reservation | . the 
—means that American golf is as good as 3 S d G dis 
the best. | ‘ Wo- pee ear Th 
e $ Pv _Mr. _Travis’s title to the amateur cham- | = at 3 pr 
The Shortest Line to the World’s Fair | | se". %sc sie accnasstnts a r 
has won that title three times, held the C B ie fai 
Metropolitan championship twice, and won| $ oaster rake 7 Ru 
= : — : : oe , more open tournaments than any of our other tA er ; ne 
The St. Louis Limited is one of the notable trains of the world. players. He visited England in 1901, but was | The return of bicycling finds our American ile 
It is an up-to-date hotel locomotory. High-grade hotel service is beaten there by the clever Hilton, whom he | $ roads greatly improved and the bicyc:e itself per- the 
Poe : Tis hie ee * e succeeded in disposing of this time, and by fected in design and construction and equipped 
reflected in its appointment. Even the stenographer is on board for other players. Mr. Travis began’ to play | | with new and marvelous devices, F i 
the accommodation of patrons without charge. Ladies have a maid golf in the summer of 1896. The first Tot APE AE ON : $hi 
: 3 a a ‘Seas ie: : : r ‘o learn all about modern bicycles, yet cata- 
at call and the mena barber. The tab serv i tournament in which he entered was at Van | ycles, g $0 
r ‘ . e table d’hote service of the dit ing Cortlandt Park, where he competed in a spe- | logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send bu 
cars is unexcelled. | F stamp for any one of them. Th 
These features add a zest to travel, which makes it a pleasure | " cal 
rather than an undertaking. No extra fare. |] Pope Manufacturing Co. ee 
ais 3 ¢ : Ww 
A similar train eastbound and two other thoroughly-equipped | 2 EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT his 
: , ~ . . . if | 4 artford, Conn. hicayo, Ill, 
trains makes the New York-St. Louis train service matchless on | 9 “Columbia” “Cleveland” | “Rambler” ‘‘Monarch”” he 
T T ‘Tribune” Crawford” | “Crescent” ‘imperial’ the 
L im 
HE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA | : 
§ You See Them Everywhere | tas 
ou 
Full information as to rates and tickets at all Ticket Agencies. Hamm iomnitamet tiem ttammnet Ru 
tio 
J. R. WOOD GEO. Ww. BOYD ra 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent At 
lea 
TAKE 
NO SUBSTITUTE aoe 
| A Dated Guaranty get 
| Tag on each Tire fla 
Protects you PAIR 
| against Old Stock J Express Paid ny 
| r) 
I can reduce Fe weight 3 to 5 pounds a week ALLIGATOR PUNCTUREPROOE - TIRES Jay 
without any radical change in what you eat; no The Orierwat and only Puncture-proof and Selt-henling 
nauseating drugs, no tight bandages, nor sickening Nails, tacks, and glass will not let the air out. P. pre 
cathartics. I am a regular practicing physician | come porous. Strong, durable, resilient. Greate est thickness where $oc 
making a speciality of the reduction of surplus flesh ; | needed (see G in illus.) Examine—‘“‘feel of it.”” Sent C.0.D, any- In 
and after you have taken my treatment a few weeks . ge weyrotpbeesnmne mag gy amet but ul eee ste 
you will say : “4 never felt better in my life.” | , . . sp wa ate diameter of rim and size 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 4 for Saciena Biake okt Laks Prec Coan ex 
By mir treatment your weight will be reduced without i“ pa: 
ng oped or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 50 cents up 
men, double chin or other evidences of obesity will J | 
eeene your form will acquire symmetry; com- J | LINETTE 2 . ~ 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, | * p ‘ 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will R Cx nae d 2 h 
be pe ong astonished at the promptness and ease H A N DKE CH I EFS - - : ~ GLASS 
with which these results are accomplished under my f | “or me! ik > <t linen. S 5 Silk . 
system. ‘Setifacion guaranten!” Write forme new FH Lotme™ lite he fst nen Satta Sk ae WATER COOLERS : 
on ** esity, ause ani ure,” whic will be 0) il fe icet fi ‘la, ic Wal ee | ris - * re) 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. [ | mi ios Sel eomren. — are sisi ICE AND WATER SEPARATE pa 
Mention this periodical when writing. Sipe ae No Germs, Insects, Rust Dirt. 
. HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 & 28 East 284 St., New York SED: B TATTLE, Doar SAE. Dept F, Mow Tork City : : : For sale by alldealers. Write f siaaidisivia a 
| cial match for prizes given by the St. An- » Write for pamphlet of 
| drew’s Golf Club. He was neither first nor APPERT GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, New York fla 
| second, making what to him now would be lik 
| the absurdly high score of 110 strokes for 
| the course. Shortly after, Travis joined | 400 2nd HAND TYPEWRITERS 
| the Oakland Golf Club, which had been | ess than half price. All good as new, 
. “4 No. 2 Smith 
started near his home at Bayside, L. I., and me ee ee jon st $48 ' Rt 
there he devoted careful attention to the | Big factorysale. We Buy, Sell, Rent and 4 : 
pene Exchange. Big discounts on su plies. We sti 
game. prietpe approv: al, free etsmieation. Free hir 


In 1897, Mr. Travis won in several open logue and big bargain list. Special 
offer to agents. ROCKWELL-BARNES 


t iT? ; t * . 5 ’ j : ¥ 3 
Viewer it ; = 
r its . | tournaments, and in 1898 he got as far as CO., 281 Wabash Ave. Chiswee. p—_ Ti ae 
| the semi-final round in the amateur cham- che 



































| pionship, when he was beaten by Mr. Find- Detailed alvioe and aiaslal es aap 
W ORLD S FAIR S T ie 6) U | S | lay S. Douglas. In 1899, Douglas repeated structions regarding’ oaltare. an 
< this beating, but in 1900 Travis turned the It will pay you to investi- 
ae ‘ ai &, : 9 ; ‘4 rate our method. We 1 wa 
f | tables and won from Douglas, winning at Roots and Reeds aad help you 
the same time his first amateur champion- | become a successful grower. Send stainp for illustrated booklet ‘“B.” an 
4 o- ° I + | North i ; the 
ship. In 1901, Travis successfully defended | orth American Ginseng Co., Station C, Louisville, Ky. h 
his national championship title at Atlantic . oo 
City, defeating Walter E. Egan of Onwent- Song woos and - m 
sia, Chicago, now a Harvard student, by 3 0 posers fre 
up and 4 to play. In 1902, at Glen View. | Finged'ani harmonised, Taree gt eat ge Proneely ar or 
“ re a - anged s its as ‘“‘Peace- 
Chicago, Travis was defeated in the third ful Henry” onl “Southern Smiles,” the two most popular wa 
championship round by E. M. Byers by one | pieces on the market today, and many others that are te 
hole; but last year, at oe ge Travis won eres et pci “y me ae Song, Waltz, or Two Step the 
% é ¢ an wi arrange it so it wi e in acceptable f rr 
motte the championship, while Byers was the | {ibmit to any publisher. p orm to e 
met SP. Chas. L. Johnson, 306 Grand Bidg., K i 
Travis is now a member of the Gar- S-» Kansas City, Mo. sic 
den City Golf Club, and there he does most —T-% } Pid 
of his playing. His opponent in the finals } "e Cure Ch 
at Sandwich, on June 3, was E. D. Blackwell, hem! ou 
of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, whom Guaranteed 
he defeated, in a stiff, raw wind, accom- 60C Fiatiens 1° Quick, Never Bune Fie nena ape ne ; ™ 
i 
panied by flurries of rain, by 4 up and 3 | Healing Powder used in connec ; = OF priceless - 
to play ina 36- hole match. Mr. Travis’s | ‘ alue to you. Information and t mials free Agents wanted. ou 
SILV 
game is not extraordinarily long, but it is ER SPRING CURE CO., Dept. B, Ravenna, Ohio na 
accurate, steady, and consistent. Mr. Travis ne! 
: Z J? ‘ 2 4 2 and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED, BOOK 
is, above all things, a student of the game. | HAY FEVER 4 Free. P. Hanotp Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. th 
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OIL-GAS prev NEW FUEL 


Ohioan’s Remarkable Invention—Claimed to be the cheapest, safest 
and best yet found. Invents a new Oil-Gas Stove that 
burns about 90% air, 10% oil-gas. A [\in- 

iature Gas Works in the Home 


A GOD-SEND TO WOMEN FOLKS—EVERY FAMILY CAN NOW HAVE GAS FOR 
COOKING MADE FROM KEROSENE OIL AT A COST OF ONLY 
ABOUT /% CENT PER HOUR 


How delighted the ladies will be to save '% to '% on fuel bills—all 
the drudgery of carrying coal, wood, ashes, dirt, etc., 
and be able to enjoy cool kitchens this summer 












The Crossing of the Yalu 


(Continued from page 8) 





Such is the concentration of thought and 
gaze in the development of one. particular 
phase of such a spectacle, that you may be 
missing completely something new and vital 
to the whole which is passing at the other 
end of the field. How long had they been 
coming? I wondered when I first saw 
black objects about a foot high under the 
glasses scattered and running like men out 
of the rain—out of safety into danger they 
were in fact—over a knob at its left and 
plunging into the Russian trench. This was 
the greatest moment of all. Here were re- 
inforcements; here was a prospect of re- 
sistance that provided another thrill in the 
drama. Every rifle added to the speaking 
ones in the trench meant more patients for 
the surgeons waiting in the hospital tents 
for the first arrivals. 

Here, too, was a mark to gladden the 
heart of the artilleryman. How long be- 
fore the gunners would see it? Or was not 
the knob in the range of their vision? If 
not, they must soon receive the signal from 
those who could see. There were no longer 
thirty-five thousand men about to assault a 
position. Nothing except batteries and some 
Russians running across a knob into a 
trench—where they were to go through hell 
in order to keep an enemy in check for 











































































a quarter of an hour. Still they came, still 
4 x . ; 

eF the guns said nothing in protest. Seconds 

‘celina MOST WONDERFUL STOVE EVER INVENTED—NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 
ee ee ENTIRELY DIFFERENT FROM THE KIND 
The altitude was great; the range was R R R SEEN N STORES 

Bi new. When the word was passed the shoot- 
igo ie neh ise'ae'as || HOW YOU CAN MAKE MONEY THIS SUMME 

: 4 nese gunners do. Higher and higher they 
lifted the bursts, which still did not reach Pi — a 
the mark, while the Russians kept on com- _A\ genius of Cincinnati has invented a new,, NOT DANGEROUS LIKE GASOLINE J. H. Halman, of Tenn., writes: “Already 

. t , 3 3 scientific oil-gas generator that is proving a have 7 ders.” 
ing as unmindful as if shrapnel were fire- blessing to women folks : : ee ae ne 
in B22 < z ss : _ folks, enabling them to] And liable to explode and cause fire at any This is certainly a good chan f vide- 
works. “That surely will be high enough, cook with yr allingine aa cage yag ce for wide 
€ gas—relieving them of drudgery. | moment. This stov yak one 
g gery stove is so safe that you could | awake people to make money this summer 
- the gunners must have thought with each Makes cooking and housework a delight and | drop a lighted match in the oil tank and it Hundreds of other prominent people high! 
discharge, only to find that it fell short. at the same time often saves 14 to 14 in cost | would go out. endorse and recommend oil-gas Tat om 
They kept on lifting and lifting them-—a sig son This Oil-Gas Stove does any kind of cooking | there certainly seems to be no doubt that it is 
- progress of explosions up the hillside—till is dow often Bed many women remarked | that a coal or gas range will do—invaluable for | a wonderful improvement over other stoves. 
finally the blue smoke of a shrapnel curled out gp give qnrithing to get rid of |the kitchen, laundry—summer cottage—wash- A writer in the Cincinnati ‘Christian Stand- 
A he head f th Th gery of using the dirty coal and wood | ing—ironing—camping, etc. Splendid for can-| ard” says he saw these Oil-Gas Stoves in 
fairly over the heads of the targets. e toves—al he smok é : . ; . ul-Ga: 
y t 4 stoves—also the smoky oil wick stoves and | ning fruit—with a portable oven placed over | operation—in fact, uses one in } mh 
Russians paid no attention to that or the their gasoline stoves which are so dangerous |the burner splendid baking can be done. —is delighted with its wont and she & 
next or the next. Then one exploded a lit- and liable to cause explosions or fire at any thorough investigation can say Snat this ao 
tle over them and a little in front of them, so time. f ; Another Important Feature rison Oil-Gas Stove made by the Cincinnati 
that they got the full benefit of its spread. Well, that day has arrived and a fine substi- * b , firm is the only perfect burner of its kind. 
| ‘And now all the guns had the range. tute ys been ore ae sors Seedy can | Is cag at apes s a gp er Attach- It is made in three sizes 1, 2 or 3 generators 
, : now have gas fuel for cooking, baking and | ment which placed over the burner makes a | t re. fs 
Common shell tossed the earth skyward; heating and not have their kitchens a het, fiery | desirable heating stove during the fall and a h in ae ae ee a 
shrapnel was scattered from above Like i s y : thoroughly tested before shipping—sent out 
p ‘ furnace in summer, and be carrying coal and | Winter so that the old cook stove may be done | complete— se ; 5 <m 
n | r ( t y complete—ready for use as soon as received— 
so ge A paper rete a a one ashes—rvining their looks and health. mag —, entirely. nicely finished with nickel trimmings, and as 
urst blew a half-dozen Russians down. At the factory in Cincinnati may be seen | there seems to be nothing about it to w 
s S g about it to wear out 
hen we saw no more except those who Thousands a Week thousands of letters from customers who are | they should last for years. They seem to sat- 
came out to bring in the fallen. The dare- _ A call at the factory would show that this oo Bap anag Pr heed = a isfy and delight every user and we the 
devil Slav had taken the straight path, invention has caused a remarkable excitement | success and giving wieuaia Bann ecg makers fully guarantee them. 
ome Baga oe feng noi or gee “ a few extracts may be interesting we repro- 
is tem ° uce them: 
he could have gone round under cover, but L. S. Norris, of Vt.,. writes: ‘‘The Harrison 
that would have lacked aplomb, which is Oil-Gas Generators are wonderful savers of 
important in this old-fashioned war. fuel—at least 50 %to 75 ¢over wood and coal.” 
Unremittingly the Russians held to their wintio Gcke tes od’ cue cae ee 
A . ‘ a 2 o1l-gas 
task. The Japanese line, which had — stove I have ever seen—so simple anyone con 

) out in a semicircle to envelop the whole safely use it. It is what I have wanted for 

— Russian ~~ ant —— — the howe od "os Certainly, a blessing to human kind.” 

-_ tion as it developed. e adversary’s de- Mr. E. D. Arnold, of Nebr., writes:‘*That 
fence had been outlined exactly. Every man he saved $4.25 a month for fuel by using the 
on the plain knew the limits of its length. Se tie, Sean a eis ot do 
At either side of this trench were ravines Ca ag EE CII sc I 

A only $1.25 per month. 
leading up to either end. J. A. Shafer, of Pa,, writes: “ : 
4 ‘ i m Fs, is i ., writes: “The Harrison 

~ most en code cs Oil-Gas Stove no an intense heat from a 
mal instinct, for that matter—will seek to small quantity of oil—entirely free from smoke 
et an opponent on the hip, that is, on the or smell—great improvement over any other 
Tinks The idea was simple. Putting it into . oil stove. Has a perfect arrangement for com- 

, execution was the finest bit of military work Sectional Cut of Generator = ae =e be distinguished from 

F of that day. Under the galling fire, the all over the U. S.—that the factory is alread Mr. H. B. Thompson, of Ohio, writes: “I 

! 1 Th ‘4 M e 

S Japanese changed front by company. en rushed with thousands of orders and _ that | congratulate you on such a grand invention to HOW TO GET ONE 

* pressing under cover of the heights, _we agents are making big profits through the | aid the poor in this time of high fuel. The 

re soon saw a column passing up either ravine. splendid inducements offered. : _ | mechanism is so simple—easily operated—no All women who want to enjoy the pleasures 

y- In this feat there had been no faltering As will be noticed from the engraving, this | danger. The color of the gas flame is a beau- of a gas stove—the cheapest, cleanest and 

. step. It was done with such drill-ground OIL-GAS GENERATOR is entirely differet | tiful dark blue, and so hot seems almost | safest fuel—save 14 to 14 on fuel bills and 

le exactness that the dropping units seemed a from any other stove—although its construc ‘ double as powerful as gasoline.” do their cooking, baking, ironing and can- 

i f h luti Th a er tion is very simple—may be easily ard _ safely Mrs. J. L. Hamilton writes: “Am delighted | ning fruit at small expense should have one 
part of the evolution. ose who pres operated and is built on the latest scientific | —Oil-Gas Stoves so much nicer and cheaper of these remarkable stoves. 

_ up the ravines were only a part, a sensibly principles, having no valves, which is a marked | than others—no wood, coal, ashes, smoke, no Space prevents a more detailed description, 
delegated part, while the extreme left of improvement, as all valves are liable to leak, | pipe, no_wick, cannot explode.” but these oil-gas stoves will bear out the most 
the line filed on into the little town of carbonize, clog up or overflow. Ree Hon. Ira Eble, J. P., of Wis., writes: “Well | exacting demand for durability and satisfac- 
Chiu-Lien-Cheng, and the right—we saw lit- By simply moving a knob the oil is auto- | pleased with the Harrisor-—far ahead of gas- | tory properties. 
tle of the right, which extended up the Ai matically fed to a small, steel burner bowl or | oline. No smoke or dirt—no trouble. Is per- Write to us, the only makers, The World 
Ri h ht littl Pate na ninorune non retort where it is instantly changed into gas, | fectly safe—no danger of explosion like gas- Mig. Co., 5722 World Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

iver, thought little of 1 1 = Hae h which is-drawn upwards between two red hot | oline.” and ask for our illustrated pamphlet describ- 
of nearer impression, little anticipated the perforated steel chimneys, thoroughly mixed Chas. L. Bendeke, of N. Y., writes: “It is a| ing this invention and also letters from hun- 
part it was to play before nighfall. Did with air and consumed, giving a bright blue | pleasure to be the owner of your wonderful | dreds of delighted users and you will receive 
those in the trench know of the streams flame—hottest gas fire, similar in color and | Oil-Gas Stove—no coal yard, plumbing—ashes | much valuable information. 
of blue coats, either with a big Japanese hesting power > sen gas. or dust. One match lights the stove and in Fie A ghews of at“ Stoves is remarkably low, 
i marking every foot of ascent is invention has been fully only $3.00 up. It is indeed difficult to im- 
flag = ag & y protected in the U. S, Patent agine where that amount of money could be 
. Office and is known as the HAR- invested in anything else that would brin 
- RISON VALVELESS, WICK such savi in f I bill h d h Ith 
r Horrible Mistake LESS. AUTOM ATIC OIL G AS suc wert. in ue uls, sO muc g00 ealt 
ZESS, AU Mé “GAS and satisfaction to women 
z a P : GENERATOR—the only one yet 
Mindless of fire as of raindrops, a solitary dimenuared: that h 
) Russi iscovered that consumes the car- ’ 
ussian officer now stood on the parapet bon and by-products of the oil. DON’T FAIL TO WRITE TODAY 

| stiff as a watch-tower. A shell-burst sent _The extremely small amount of For full’ inf ti di a . 

; him down for a moment; but he came back. a Oil that is needed to tachuhion information regarding this splendid 

I lain that he was counting the min- produce so.large a volume of gas r r v= 
- aayet proposed to use pre one with makes it one of the most econom- At... be = gp Me of is composes! —- 

: . " ‘ i * siness - 3 r- 

% the vengeful .opportunity it gave. The ta- on Se aicaiee sane this fectly responsible and reliable, capital a 

¥ + lige the right was deep enough to show Saeucaear ie tae ogg he a See 000.00, and_ will do just as they agree. The 

i only occasional moving blue spots, and al- known fact of the enormous ex- w. 'T Stipe eee are just as represented and fully war- 

y ways that defiant flag which rippled and rose pansiveness of oil-gas when mixed ORLD MFE.Co ~~ fall 4 witie- Eee Catal 

: and fell with the color-bearer’s scramble over we cee or common air. CINTI. go. . ee ee ae Ses 
the rocks. The flanking column at the left il-Gas is proving so cheap 

h 6 : that 15c to 3oc a week should . 

had arrived on tne than kve. banded. yards | ferwish fuel gas for cooking for SMEs ong 

: ‘4 as ily. le offer anlondta 3 , 

: from the trench. There with Japanese pre- pecan, Peden ahtahoit: Bis. : pene gh nena to agents 
pet : : : : d an energetic ma yom av 5 

cision they were nicely forming into close gas is made may be purchased in time ae ora suedi peated aetna wie 

: order preparatory to a rush. But their rush rahe = cheap and a gallon of it will| 10 minutes breakfast is ready. No danger | by writing us at once. 

i was never made. One of those accidents— age a _ blue flame gas fire in the burner | from an explosion—no smoke—no dirt—simply A wonderful wave of excitement has swept 

‘ those keen, murderous satires frequent in rics ‘~° E pay and as a stove is only used | turn it off and expense ceases. For cheap- | Over the country, for wherever shown these 

4 great engagements—dealt this flock of war- 3 or >. ours a day in most families for cook- | ness it has no equal.” Oil-Gas Stoves have caused great excitement. 
ring humanity a crushing blow from its own oo e expense of operating would be but Agents are doing fine—Making —— 7 a, ~ economical and delightful 
rl i ; = ? : that the sales of these Stoves last h w 
side. (In the march to Peking, for ex- In addition to its cheapness is added the big money enormous and ox fautary io teunddl ah shen 
ample, the British gunners who thought the comfort, cleanliness—absence of soot, coal ; orders cies 

; ; » coal | WONDERFUL QUICK SELLER =| 8405 of orders. 

Chinese were still there killed sixteen of dirt, ashes, ete. Q mn 4 ste ; ares : 

: 1X y if p Men and women who have spare time, or 
our men who had just taken a position.) ‘ vigor pleasure to just turn on the oil—| _ Geo. Robertson, of Me., writes: “Am de-| are out of employment and those not making 
Deftly the Japanese gunners had covered _ = gas—a hot fire ready to cook. When | lighted with Oil-Gas, so are my friends—took | a great deal of money, should write to us and 
; through, turn it off. Just think; a little kero-| 12 orders in 3 days.” secure an agency for this invention. Exhibit 

the Japanese advance; now the black pow i h : i. a ; C 
der used in the howitzers showed its ridicu- sene fla Pia mate ee -a beautiful blue A. B. Slimp, of Texas, writes: “I want the | this stove before 8 or 10 people and you ex- 
; sae : gas flame—hottest fire—always ready—quick | agency—In a day and a half took over a dozen | cite their curiosity and should be able to sell 
lous inferiority to the Shimose powder of meals—a gas stove in your home. orders,” 5 or 8 and make $10.00 to $15.00 a day. 
native invention, which, such is its even- It generates the gas only as needed—Is not | _Edward Wilson, of Mo., writes: “The Har- Melb should people live in penury or suffer 
ness of quality, will with the same length complicated, but simple—easily operated, and | rison very satisfactory—Sold 5 stoves first | hardships for the want of plenty of money 

when an opportunity of this sort is open? 





of fuse land shell after shell in the same 
place in a manner that seems superhuman 








another feature is its PERFECT SAFETY. 


day I had mine.” 
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CAUTION 








The following Manufacturers and Importers are licensed under the pioneer patent 
Number 549,160, granted to George B. Selden, dated November 5th, 1895, on 


Electric Vehicle Co. 

Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 

Olds Motor Works 

Knox Automobile Co. 

The Hay aes-Apperson Co. 

The Autocar Co. 

The George N. Pierce Co. 
Apperson Bros. ‘Automobile Co. 
Locomobile Co. of America 


Smith & Mabley, Inc. 
Central Automobile Co. 
Alexander Fischer 


ciation will be enforced against infringers. 
Users of unlicensed machines are liable. 


Gasolene Automobiles. 


In view of their license agreement they and their agents will not sell, keep 
on hand or in any manner dispose of or deal in directly or indirectly any un- 
licensed new or second-hand gasolene vehicles, infringing said Selden patent. 


MANUFACTURERS: 


The Peerless Motor Car Co. Northern Manufacturing Co. 
Standard Motor Construction C.eee obinson Co. 
Waltham Manufacturing Co. he Kirk Manufacturin gs 

Pope Motor Car Co. tlmore Manufacturing 
g Stevens Arms & Tool Co. E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 

. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 
Smith & Mabley, Inc. The F. B. Stearns Co. 
The Commercial Motor Co. Pope Manufacturing Co. 
Berg Automobile Co. Sandusky Automobile Co. 
Cadillac Automobile Co. Crest Manufacturing Co. 


IMPORTERS: 


Hollander & Tangeman 
Standard Automobile Co. F. A. LaRoche Co. 
E. B. Gallaher Sidney B. Bowman Auto’bile Co. 


Both the basic Selden patent and more than 400 other patents owned by members of this Asso- 
Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers and Agents, also 





Auto Import Co. 


ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
No. 7 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 














STORIES OF ACTION 


10 Splendid Short Stories 
100 Superb Illustrations 

30 Pictures in Colors 

16 Portraits of Society Beauties 
22 Separate Titles 


AN IDEAL NUMBER OF AN IDEAL AMERICAN 
PERIODICAL 


A 35-Cent Magazine for 15 Cents 


For Sale by Your Newsdealer 


THE JULY NUMBER OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 








June 18 1904 


Mammoth 





Cave 


One of America’s greatest 
wonders is located in Edmonson 
County, Kentucky, 90 miles south 
of Louisville. This Company has 
just issued a very interesting 
booklet of 32 pages descriptive 
of the Cave. This booklet is well 
illustrated with many fine half- 
tone cuts, is printed on enameled 
book paper and design on cover 
is in three colors and very at- 
tractive. If you want a copy send 
10 cents in silver or stamps to 





C. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent 


Louisville& NashvilleR.R. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 











f BANDMEN! 


Our New Band 








PRICES! 
Contains 
Hundreds 
of new 
things in 


Band Instruments 
\ Drumsand Uniforms 


Every band will save one-third by 
sending for a copy | “9 


rite 
LYON & HEALY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit and allow 10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. Any 
wheel not satisfactory returned at our expense. 


hg a $8- 75 to $17 


Coaster Hedgethorne puncture 
roof tires and best equipment. 1902 and 
1903 Models, best 
makes A to $12 
5OO Second-hand Wheels 
All oe and Models 
All makes $3 to $8 
Great Wactory ‘Clearing Sale at half 
Sactory cost. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 
from sample wheel furnished by us. Our 
agents ake large profits. Write at once for 
catalogues and our Special Offer. 
AUTOMOBILES, TIRES, Sewing Machines, 
Sundries, etc., half usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept.53-F, Chicago 
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STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





VISIT THE PRUDENTIAL’S EXHIBIT, PALACE OF EDUCATION, WORLD’ S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 


[ 





HAS THE 


+ Without committing myself to any action, I shall 
be glad to receive, free, particulars and rates of policies 


for $ 
Age. 

















| trench. 





in its application of theoretical mechanics, 
The charge did not carry the howitzer's 
projectile as far as mathematics—war js 
made by mathematics in these days—indi- 
cated that it should. At the edge of the 
closely formed men on the knoll the ex- 
plosion of a common shell carried its frag- 
ments into their ranks. We saw the scat- 
tering of forms through the dust; ‘the dis- 
ruption of a mass into its parts, and before 
the air was clear—fired before the result of 
the first was apparent—came a second shell, 

Down the hillside the blue figures came 
running—not out of panic, because they im- 
mediately re-formed. That movement was 
electric in its suddenness. Sixteen blue 
spots we counted prostrate behind them. 
Within a stone’s throw of where the Rus- 
sians had gone out to pick up their own 
.wounded, some of the Japanese, with the 
‘common ‘gallantry that makes bitter enemies 
akin, ran back to their fallen comrades one 
by one. Some they knelt over for only a 
moment; these were beyond help. Others 
they knelt over at length, applying “First 
Aids.” The next day we counted eleven 
new-made graves with wooden tablets on 
this spot. A few already had sprays of 
plum blossoms stuck in the fresh earth. 
It is cherry blossom time in Japan now, and 
plum blossoms are grateful in the strange 
land. These deaths were tragic sacrifices 
to a protecting fire, yet in the great game 
of the general conflict they counted for lit- 
tle beside the lives the guns had saved in 
silencing the enemy’s fire. 


Taking the Trench 


Could the Russian officer, that sentinel 
unmoved amid the lightnings, have seen this 
accident it might have meant a streak of 
silver for his cloud. Was the flag at the 
head of the storming party at the right also 
hidden from his view? He remained so long 
that his surprise and capture seemed cer- 
tain, and I think that there was no mem- 
ber of the Japanese staff—such is courage’s 
admiration for courage—who did not hope 
that one Russian might have the deserved 
reward of escaping unharmed. He must 
have been the very last to go, steadying 
his men—his big, helpless, untutored, fair- 
haired children—with his own rock-ribbed 
fearlessness. One moment you saw him still 
and erect, a lone figure poised between the 
forces of two empires. Then he was gone. 

The flag which had zigzagged and bobbed 
up the ravine appeared at the end of the 
That climber, the color-bearer, was 
not too out of breath to walk the length 
of the trench, swinging aloft his flag in or- 
der that all on the plain below might see 
that he had arrived. 

It was not yet ten o'clock. Less than 
three hours had been occupied in a business 
which you had seen as a whole with pano- 
ramic fidelity. It wds like seeing Lookout 
Mountain fought without the mists. You 
wanted the charge made over again, and 
made slower to give you more time for ap- 
preciation. You had seen the reality, and 
at the same time you felt a detachment from 
it which was at once uncanny and unsports- 
manlike. The spectator had been as safe as 
in an orchestra chair when carnage reigns 
on the stage. It was as if a battle had been 
arranged tor him, and he had been taken to 
the best position for seeing its theatrical 
effects. 

No Rest for the Japanese 


Nature would have called the morning’s 
task a day’s work finished. Nature would 
have said to the color-bearer and all the 
men behind him, “W ell, you’ve done it; you 
are here, now rest.” What followed recalls 
the remark of a Japanese officer some time 
ago, that the Japanese hoped the mobility 
of their infantry would offset the dash of 
the Cossack horsemen. These little men, 
who had been ceaselessly at work for thirty- 
six hours, were only beginning the day. 
That supreme test of an army, when fa- 
tigue is the accomplice of a breathing spell 
to enjoy victory, was met by this army with 
the smile—the Japanese smile. It followed 
the book as it always does. It followed up 
its advantage with Grant-like persistence. 
With rifle-fire reverberating from the hills, 
your paid onlooker knew that “more was to 
come,’ a d in face of the official sign that 
he was not to cross the river yet, he re- 
turned to camp. 

That night in the little Chinese village 
of Chiu-Lien-Cheng, where the staff had es- 
had the aftermath of 


tablished itself, we 

battle in its reality of detail.. Russian pris- 
oners were brought in with the news of 
twenty-eight guns captured. Russian offi- 


cers stood around the camp-fire with the 
members of the victorious General Staff. 
Russian wounded waited with the Japa- 
ese wounded their turn at the operating 
table. Surgeons nodding for want of sleep 
had a harvest of vital cases. The Japanese 
smile had the realism of the European for 
once. Success beyond the measure of ex- 
pectation warmed even the modern Spar- 
tans to some excitement. Two regiments 
had been cut to pieces, ammunition and ar- 
tillery were the prizes of tireless energy. 
The disasters of Port Arthur had been re- 
peated on land to prove the meaning of un- 
preparedness when set against preparedness. 
This much we knew. The morrow must see 
the summing up, the viewing of positions, 
the reasons in elaboration for this signal 
success. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 
Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 


is pure. “ r 
Insist on having Burnett’s.— Adv. 


dangerous substitute. 


The Old Camper 


has for forty-five years had one article in his supply— 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and miners a daily com- 
fort, “like the old home.” Delicious in coffee. tea and 
chocolate.—.idv, 








ORIGINAL 
BUDW EISEN 





7s Beer is brewed especially 
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Beer as Opposed to Patent Medicines. 


Of course, a pure, wholesome beer 
is meant—that is 


Budweiser 


Mr. Edward Bok, editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, in a page article in the May issue gives a 
list of 36 medicines, with official analysis, asserting 
them to contain 12 to 47 per cent. of Alcohol! 


And he adds in black type: 


‘‘In connection with this list, think of beer, which 
contains only from two to five per cent. of 
alcohol, while some of these ‘bitters’ contain 
ten times as much, making them stronger than 
whisky, far stronger than sherry or port, with 
claret and champagne way behind.”’ 


Mr. Bok continues: 


‘A mother who would hold up her hands in holy 
horror at the thought of her child drinking a® glass 
of beer, which contains from two to five per cent. of 
alcohol, gives to that child with her own hands a 
patent medicine that contains from seventeen to 
forty-four per cent. of alcohol.”’ 


Budweiser contains only 3m per cent. of 
alcohol. It is better than pure water because 
of the nourishing qualities of malt and the 
tonic properties of hops. 

Budweiser is pre-eminently a family beverage; 
its use promotes the cause of true temperance 
—it guards the safety of health and home. 
Budweiser is 


“King of Bottled Beers” 


Bottled only at the home plant of the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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